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THE TINKER’S DOG 


BY E. G2. SOMERVILLE AND MARTIN ROSS 


“CAN'T you head ’em off, Patsey ? Run, you fool! raz, can't 
you ?’ 

Sounds followed that suggested the intemperate use of Mr. 
Freddy Alexander’s pocket-handkerchief, but that were, in 
effect, produced by his struggle with a brand new hunting horn. 
To this demonstration about as much attention was paid by the 
nine couple of buccaneers whom he was now exercising for the 
first time as might have been expected, and it was brought to 
an abrupt conclusion by the sudden charge of two of them 
from the rear. Being coupled, they mowed his legs from under 
him as irresistibly as chain shot, and being puppies, and of an 
imbecile friendliness, they remained to lick his face and gene- 
rally make merry over him as he struggled to his feet. 

By this time the leaders of the pack were well away up a 
ploughed field, over a fence, and into a furze brake, from which 
their rejoicing yelps streamed back on the damp breeze. The 
Master of the Craffroe Hounds picked himself up, and sprinted 
up the hill after the Whip and Kennel Huntsman—a composite 
official recently promoted from the stable yard—in a way that 
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showed that his failure in horn-blowing was not the fault of his 
lungs. His feet were held by the heavy soil, he tripped in the 
muddy ridges ; none the less he and Patsey plunged together 
over the stony rampart of the field in time to see Negress and 
Lily springing through the furze in kangaroo leaps, while they 
uttered long squeals of ecstasy. The rest of the pack, with a 
confidence gained in many a successful riot, got to them as 
promptly as if six whips were behind them, and the whole 
faction plunged into a little wood on the top of what was 
evidently a burning scent. 

‘Was it a fox, Patsey ?’ said the Master, excitedly. 

‘I dunno, Master Freddy ; it might be ’twas a hare,’ returned 
Patsey, taking in a hurried reef in the strap that was responsible 
for the support of his trousers. 

Freddy was small and light, and four short years before had 
been a renowned hare in his school paper-chases: he went 
through the wood at a pace that gave Patsey and the puppies 
all they could do to keep with him, and dropped into a road just 
in time to see the pack streaming up a narrow lane near the end 
of the wood. At this point they were reinforced by a yellow 
dachshund who, with wildly flapping ears, and at that caricature 
of a gallop peculiar to his kind, joined himself to the hunters. 

‘Glory be to Mercy!’ exclaimed Patsey, ‘ the misthress’s dog!’ 

Almost simultaneously the pack precipitated themselves into 
a ruined cabin at the end of the lane; instantly from within 
arose an uproar of sounds—crashes of an ironmongery sort, 
yells of dogs, raucous human curses; then the ruin exuded 
hounds, hens, and turkeys at every one of the gaps in its walls, 
and there issued from what had been the doorway a tall man 
with a red beard, armed with a large frying-pan, with which he 
rained blows on the fleeing Craffroe Pack. It must be admitted 
that the speed with which these abandoned their prey, whatever 
it was, suggested a very intimate acquaintance with the wrath 
of cooks and the perils of resistance. 

Before their lawful custodians had recovered from this 
spectacle, a tall lady in black was suddenly merged in the méée, 
alternately calling loudly and incongruously for ‘ Bismarck,’ 
and blowing shrill blasts on a whistle. 

‘If the tinker laves a sthroke of the pan on the misthress’s 
dog, Mercy help him!’ said Patsey, starting in pursuit of Lily, 
who, with tail tucked in and a wounded hind leg buckled up, 
was removing herself swiftly from the scene of action. 

Mrs, Alexander shoved her way into the cabin, through a 
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filthy group of gabbling male and female tinkers, and found 
herself involved in a wreck of branches and ragged tarpaulin 
that had once formed a kind of tent, but was now strewn on 
the floor by the incursion and excursion of the chase. Earth- 
quake throes were convulsing the tarpaulin ; a tinker woman, 
full of zeal, dashed at it and flung it back, revealing, amongst’ 
other débris, an old wooden bedstead heaped with rags. On 
either side of one of its legs protruded the passion-fraught faces 
of the coupled hound-puppies, who, still linked together, had 
passed through the period of unavailing struggle into a state of 
paralysed insanity of terror. Muffled squeals and tinny crashes 
told that conflict was still raging beneath the bed; the tinker 
women screamed abuse and complaint; and suddenly the 
dachshund’s long yellow nose, streaming with blood, worked its 
way out of the folds. His mistress snatched at his collar and 
dragged him forth, and at his heels followed an infuriated 
tom cat, which, with its tail as thick as a muff, went like a 
streak through the confusion, and was lost in the dark ruin of 
the chimney. 

Mrs. Alexander stayed for no explanations : she extricated 
herself from the tinker party, and, filled with a righteous 
wrath, went forth to look for her son. From a plantation 
three fields away came the asphyxiated bleats of the horn and 
the desolate bawls of Patsey Crimmeen. Mrs. Alexander 
decided that it was better for the present to leave the personnel 
of the Craffroe Hunt to their own devices. 

It was but three days before these occurrences that Mr. 
Freddy Alexander had stood on the platform of the Craffroe 
Station, with a throbbing heart, and a very dirty paper in his 
hand containing a list of eighteen names, that ranged alpha- 
betically from ‘ Batchellor’ to ‘Warior.’ At his elbow stood a 
small man with a large moustache, and the thinnest legs that 
were ever buttoned into gaiters, who was assuring him that to 
no other man in Ireland would he have sold those hounds at 
such a price ; a statement that was probably unimpeachable. 

‘The only reason I’m parting them is I’m giving up 
me drag, and selling me stock, and going into partnership with 
a veterinary surgeon in Rugby. You’ve some of the best 
blood in Ireland in those hounds.’ 

‘Is it blood?’ chimed in an old man who was standing, 
slightly drunk, at Mr. Alexander’s other elbow. ‘The most of 
them hounds is by the Kerry Rapparee, and he was the last of 
the old Moynalty Baygles. Black dogs they were, with red 
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eyes! Every one o’ them as big as a yearling calf, and they’d 
hunt anything that’d roar before them!’ He steadied himself 
on the new Master’s arm. ‘I have them gethered in the 
lad‘es’ waiting-room, sir, the way ye'll have no _ throuble. 
*Twould be as good for ye to lave the muzzles on them till ye’ll 
be through the town.’ 
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“YOU'VE SOME OF THE BEST BLOOD IN IRELAND IN THOSE HOUNDS 


Freddy Alexander cannot to this hour decide what was the 
worst incident of that homeward journey ; on the whole, per- 
haps, the most serious was the escape of Governess, who sub- 
sequently ravaged the country for two days, and was at length 
captured in the act of killing Mrs. Alexander’s white Leghorn 
cock. For a young gentleman whose experience of hounds 
consisted in having learned at Cambridge to some slight and 
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painful extent that if he rode too near them he got sworn at, 
the purchaser of the Kerry Rapparee’s descendants had under- 
taken no mean task. 

On the morning following on the first run of the Craffroe 
Hounds, Mrs. Alexander was sitting at her escritoire, making 
up her weekly accounts and entering in her poultry-book the’ 
untimely demise of the Leghorn cock. She was a lady of 
secret enthusiasms which sheltered themselves behind habits of 
the most businesslike severity. Her books were models of 
order, and as she neatly inscribed the Leghorn cock’s epitaph, 
‘Killed by hounds,’ she could not repress the compensating 
thought that she had never seen Freddy's dark eyes and olive com- 
plexion look so well as when he had tried on his new pink coat. 

At this point she heard a step on the gravel outside ; Bis- 
marck uttered a bloodhound bay and got under the sofa. It 
was a sunny morning in late October, and the French window 
was open ; outside it, ragged as a Russian poodie and nearly as 
black, stood the tinker who had the day before wielded the 
frying-pan with such effect. 

‘Me lady,’ began the tinker, ‘I ax yer ladyship’s pardon, 
but me little dog is dead.’ 

‘Well ?’ said Mrs. Alexander, fixing a gaze of clear grey 
rectitude upon him, 

‘Me lady,’ continued the tinker, reverentially but firmly, 
‘“’twas afther he was run by thim dogs yestherday, and ’twas 
your ladyship’s dog that finished him. He tore the throat out 
of him under the bed!’ He pointed an accusing forefinger at 
Bismarck, whose lambent eyes of terror glowed from beneath 
the valance of the sofa. , 

‘Nonsense! I saw your dog ; he was twice my dog’s size,’ 
said Bismarck’s mistress decidedly, not, however, without a 
remembrance of the blood on Bismarck’s nose. She adored 
courage, and had always cherished a belief that Bismarck’s 
sharklike jaws implied the possession of latent ferocity. 

‘Ah, but he was very wake, ma’am, afther he bein’ hunted,’ 
urged the tinker. ‘I never slep’ a wink the whole night, but 
keepin’ sups o’ milk to him and all sorts. Ah, ma’am, ye 
wouldn’t like to be lookin’ at him !’ 

The tinker was a very good-looking young man, almost 
apostolic in type, with a golden red aureole of hair and beard 
and candid blue eyes. These latter filled with tears as their 
‘owner continued : 

‘He was like a brother for me; sure he follied me from 
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home. ’Twas he was dam wise! Sure at home all me 
mother’d say to him was, “Where's the ducks, Captain ?” an’ 
he wouldn’t lave wather nor boghole round the counthry but 
he’d have them walked and the ducks gethered. The pigs 
could be in their choice place, wherever they'd be he’d go 
around them. If ye’d tell him to put back the childhren from 
the fire, he’d ketch them by the sleeve and dhrag them.’ 

The requiem ceased, and the tinker looked grievingly into 
his hat. 

‘What is your name?’ asked Mrs. Alexander sternly. 
‘ How long is it since you left home ?’ . 

Had the tinker been as well acquainted with her as he was 
afterwards destined to become, he would have been aware that 
when she was most judicial she was frequently least certain of 
what her verdict was going to be. 

‘Me name’s Willy Fennessy, me lady,’ replied the tinker, 
‘an’ I’m goin’ the roads no more than three months. Indeed, 
me lady, I think the time too long that I’m with these 
blagyard thravellers. All the friends | have was poor Captain, 
and he’s gone from me.’ 

‘Go round to the kitchen,’ said Mrs. Alexander. 

The results of Willy Fennessy’s going round to the kitchen 
were far-reaching. Its most immediate consequences were that 
(1) he mended the ventilator of the kitchen range ; (2) he skinned 
a brace of rabbits for Miss Barnet, the cook ; (3) he arranged 
to come next day and repair the clandestine devastations of the 
maids among the china. 

He was pronounced to be a very agreeable young man. 

Before luncheon (of which meal he partook in the kitchen) 
he had been consulted by Patsey Crimmeen about the chimney 
of the kennel boiler, had single-handed reduced it to submission, 
and had, in addition, boiled the meal for the hounds with a 
knowledge of proportion and an untiring devotion to the use of 
the potstick which produced ‘stirabout’ of a smoothness and 
excellence that Miss Barnet herself might have been proud of. 

‘You know, mother,’ said Freddy that evening, ‘you do 
want another chap in the garden badly.’ 

‘Well, it’s not so much the garden,’ said Mrs. Alexander 
with alacrity, ‘ but I think he might be very useful to you, dear, 
and it’s such a great matter his being a teetotaler, and he seems 
so fond of animals. I really feel we ought to try and make up 
to him somehow for the loss of his dog ; though, indeed, a more 
deplorable object than that poor mangy dog I never saw !’ 
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‘All right : we'll put him in the back lodge, and we'll give 
him Bizzy as a watch dog. Won't we, Bizzy?’ replied Freddy, 
dragging the somnolent Bismarck from out of the heart of the 
hearthrug, and accepting without repugnance the comprehen- 
sive lick that enveloped his chin, 

From which it may be gathered that Mrs. Alexander and 
her son had fallen, like their household, under the fatal spell of 
the fascinating tinker. ° 

At about the time that this conversation was taking place, 
Mr. Fennessy, having spent an evening of valedictory carouse 
with his tribe in the ruined cottage, was walking, somewhat 
unsteadily, towards the wood, dragging after him by a rope a 
large dog. He did not notice that he was being followed by a 
barefooted woman, but the dog did, and, being an intelligent 
dog, was in some degree reassured. In the wood the tinker 
spent some time in selecting a tree with a projecting branch 
suitable to his purpose, and having found one he proceeded to 
hang the dog. Even in his cups Mr. Fennessy made sentiment 
subservient to common sense. 

It is hardly too much to say that in a week the tinker had 
taken up a position in the Craffroe household only comparable 
to that of Ygdrasil, who in Norse mythology forms the ultimate 
support of all things. Save for the incessant demands upon his 
skill in the matter of solder and stitches, his recent tinkerhood 
was politely ignored, or treated as an escapade excusable in a 
youth of spirit. Had not his father owned a farm and seven 
cows inthe county Limerick, and had not he himself three times 
returned the price of his ticket to America to a circle of adoring 
and wealthy relatives in Boston? His position in the kitchen 
and yard became speedily assured. Under his régime the 
hounds were valeted as they had never been before. Lily 
herself (newly washed, with ‘biue’ in the water), was scarcely 
more white than the concrete floor of the kennel yard, and the 
puppies, Ruby and Remus, who had unaccountably developed a 
virulent form of mange, were immediately taken in hand by the 
all-accomplished tinker, and anointed with a mixture whose very 
noisomeness was to Patsey Crimmeen a sufficient guarantee of 
its efficacy, and was impressive even to the Master, fresh from 
much anxious study of veterinary lore. 

‘He’s the best man we've got!’ said Freddy proudly to a 
dubious uncle, ‘there isn’t a mortal thing he can’t put his hand to.’ 

‘Or lay his hands on,’ suggested the dubious uncle. ‘ May 
I ask if his colleagues are stifl within a mile of the place ?’ 
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‘Oh, he hates the very sight of ‘em!’ said Freddy hastily, 
‘cuts ’em dead whenever he sees em.’ 

‘It’s no use your crabbing him, George,’ broke in Mrs. 
Alexander, ‘we won't give him up to you! Wait till you see 
how he has mended the lock of the hall door !’ * 

‘] should recommend you to buy a new one at once,’ said 
Sir George Ker, in a way that was singularly exasperating to 
the paragon’s proprietors. 

Mrs. Alexander was, or so her friends said, somewhat given 
to vaunting herself of her paragons, under which heading, it 
may be admitted, practically all her household were included. 
She was, indeed, one of those persons who may or may not be 
heroes to their valets, but whose valets are almost invariably 
heroes to them. It was, therefore, excessively discomposing 
to her that, during the following week, in the very height of 
apparently cloudless domestic tranquillity, the housemaid and 
the parlourmaid should, in one black hour, successively demand 
an audience, and successively, in the floods of tears proper to 
such occasions, give warning. Inquiry as to their reasons was 
fruitless. They were unhappy: one said she wouldn't get her 
appetite, and that her mother was sick; the other said she 
wouldn’t get her sleep in it, and there was things—sob—going 
on—sob. 

Mrs. Alexander concluded the interview abruptly, and 
descended to the kitchen to interview her queen paragon, 
Barnet, on the crisis. 

Miss Barnet was a stout and comely English lady, of that 
liberal forty that frankly admits itself in advertisements to be 
twenty-eight. It was understood that she had only accepted 
office in Ireland because, in the first place, the butler to whom 
she had long been affianced had married another, and because, 
in the second place, she had a brother buried in Belfast. She 
was, perhaps, the one person in the world whose opinion about 
poultry Mrs. Alexander ranked higher than her own. She now 
allowed a restrained acidity to mingle with her dignity of 
manner, scarcely more than the calculated lemon essence in 
her faultless castle puddings, but enough to indicate that she, 
too, had grievances. She didn’t know why they were leaving. 
She had heard some talk about a fairy or something, but she 
didn’t hold with such nonsense, 

‘Gerrls is very frightful!’ broke in an unexpected voice ; 
‘“owld standards like meself maybe wouldn't feel it!’ 

A large basket of linen had suddenly blocked the scullery 
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door, and from beneath it a I'ttle woman, like an Australian 
aborigine, delivered herself of this dark saying. 

‘What are you talking about, Mrs. Griffen?’ demanded 
Mrs. Alexander, turning in vexed bewilderment to her laundress, 
‘what does all this mean ?’ 

‘The Lord save us, ma’am, there’s some says it means a 
death in the house!’ replied Mrs. Griffen with unabated cheer- 
fulness, ‘an’ indeed ’twas no blame for the little gerrls to be 
frightened an’ they meetin’ it in the passages ' 

‘Meeting what?’ interrupted her mistress. Mrs. Griffen 
was an old and privileged retainer, but there were limits even 
for Mrs. Griffen. 

‘Sure, ma’am, there’s no one knows what was in it,’ returned 
Mrs. Griffen, ‘but whatever it was they heard it goin’ on before 
them always in the panthry passage, an’ it walkin’ as sthrong as 
a man. It whipped away up the stairs, and they seen the big 
snout snorting out at them through the banisters, and a bare 
back on it the same as a pig; and the two cheeks on it as 
white as yer own, and away with it! And with that Mary 
Anne got a wakeness, and only for Willy Fennessy bein’ in the 
kitchen an’ ketching a hold of her, she’d have cracked her head 
on the range, the crayture !’ 

Here Barnet smiled with ineffable contempt. ‘What I’m 
tellin’ them is,’ continued Mrs. Griffen, warming with her 
subject, ‘maybe that thing was a pairson that’s dead, an’ might 
be owin’ a pound to another one, or has something that way 
on his soul, an’ it’s in the want o’ some one that'll ax it what's 
throublin’ it. The like o’ thim comet =pexe till ye ll spake to 
thim first. But, sure, gerrls 

Barnet’s smile was again one of 

‘Willie Fennessy and Patsey Crimmeen was afther seein’ it 
too last night,’ went on Mrs. Griffen, ‘an’ poor Willie was as 
much frightened! he said surely ’twas a ghost. On the back 
avenue it was, an’ one minute ’twas as big as an ass, an’ another 
minute it’d be no bigger than a bonnive—-— 

‘Oh, the Lord save us!’ wailed the kitchenmaid irrepres- 
sibly from the scullery. 

‘I shall speak to Fennessy myself about this,’ said Mrs, 
Alexander, making for the door with concentrated purpose, 
‘and in the meantime I wish to hear no more of this rubbish,’ 

‘I’m sure Fennessy wishes to hear no more of it,’ said 
Barnet, acridly, to Mrs. Griffen when Mrs. Alexander had passed 
swiftly out of hearing, ‘after the way those girls have been 
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worryin’ on at him about it all the morning. Such a set 
out !’ 

Mrs. Griffen groaned in a polite and general way, and be- 
hind Barnet’s back put her tongue out of the corner of her 
mouth and winked at the kitchenmaid. 

Mrs. Alexander found her conversation with Willy Fennessy 
less satisfactory than usual. He could not give any definite - 
account of what he and Patsey had seen: maybe they’d seen 
nothing at all ; maybe—-as an obvious impromptu— it was the 
calf of the Kerry cow; whatever was in it, it was little he’d 
mind it, and, in easy dismissal of the subject, would the misthress 
be against his building a bit of a coalshed at the back of the 
lodge while she was away ? 

That evening a new terror was added to the situation. 
Jimmy the boot-boy, on his return from taking the letters to 
the evening post, fled in panic into the kitchen, and having 
complied with the etiquette invariable in such cases by having 
‘a wakeness,’ he described to a deeply sympathetic audience 
how he had seen something that was like a woman in the 
avenue, and he had called to it aiid it returned him no answer, 
and how he had then asked it three times what was it, and it 
soaked away into the trees from him, and then there came 
something rushing in on him and grunting at him to bite him, 
and he was full sure it was the Fairy Pig from Lough Clure, 

Day by day the legend grew, thickened by tales of lights 
that had been seen moving mysteriously in the woods of 
Craffroe. Even the hounds were subpoenaed as witnesses ; 
Patsey Crimmeen’s mother stating that for three nights after 
Patsey seen that Thing they were singing and screeching to 
each other all night. 

Had Mrs. Crimmeen used the verb scratch instead of 
screech she would have been nearer the mark. The puppies, 
Ruby and Remus, had, after the manner of the young, human 
and canine, not failed to distribute their malady among their 
elders, and the pack, straitly coupled, went for dismal constitu- 
tionals, and the kennels reeked to heaven of remedies, and 
Freddy’s new hunter, Mayboy, from shortness of work, smashed 
the partition of the loose box and kicked his neighbour, Mrs. 
Alexander’s cob, in the knee. 

‘The worst of it is,’ said Freddy confidentially to his ally 
and adviser, the junior subaltern of the detachment at Enniscar, 
who had come over to see the hounds, ‘ that I’m afraid Patsey 
Crimmeen-—the boy whom I’m training to whip to me, you 
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know ’—(as a matter of fact, the Whip was a year older than 
the Master)—‘is beginning to drink a bit. When I came down 
here before breakfast this mornin’’—when Freddy was feeling 
more acutely than usual his position as an M.F.H., he cut his 
g’s and talked slightly through his nose, even, on occasion, 
going so far as to omit the aspirate in talking of his hounds— 
‘there wasn’t a sign of ‘him—kennel door not open or any- 
thing. I let the poor brutes out into the run. I tell you, what 
with the paraffin and the carbolic and everything the kennel 
was pretty high , 

‘It’s pretty thick now,’ said his friend, lighting a cigarette. 

‘Well, I went into the boiler-house,’ continued Freddy 
impressively, ‘and there he was, asleep on the floor, with his 
beastly head on my kennel coat, and one leg in the feeding 
trough !’ 

Mr. Taylour made a suitable ejaculation. 

‘I jolly soon kicked him on to his legs,’ went on Freddy, 
‘not that they were much use to him—he must have been on 
the booze all night. After that I went on to the stable yard, 
and if you'll believe me, the two chaps there had never turned 
up at all—at half-past eight, mind you !—and there was Fen- 
nessy doing up the horses. He said he believed that there’d 
been a wake down at Enniscar last night. I thought it was 
rather decent of him doing their work for them.’ 

‘You'll sack ’em, I suppose ?’ remarked Mr. Taylour, with 
martial severity. 

‘Oh well, I don’t know,’ said Mr. Alexander evasively, ‘I'll 
see. Anyhow, don’t say anything to my mother about it; a 
drunken man is like a red rag to a bull to her,’ 

Taking this peculiarity of Mrs. Alexander into considera- 
tion, it was perhaps as well that she left Craffroe a few days 
afterwards to stay with her brother. The evening before she 
left both the Fairy Pig and the Ghost Woman were seen again 
on the avenue, this time by the coachman, who came into the 
kitchen considerably the worse for liquor and announced the 
fact, and that night the household duties were performed by 
the maids in pairs, and even, when possible, in trios. 

As Mrs. Alexander said at dinner to Sir George, on the 
evening of her arrival, she was thankful to have abandoned the 
office of Ghostly Comforter to her domestics. Only for Barnet 
she couldn’t have left poor Freddy to the mercy of that pack 
of fools ; in fact, even with Barnet to look after them, it was 
impossible to tell what imbecility they were not capable of. 
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‘Well, if you like,’ said Sir George, ‘I might run you over 
there on the motor car some day to see how they’re all getting 
on. If Freddy is going to hunt on Friday, we might go on to 
Craffroe after seeing the fun.’ 

The topic of Barnet was here shelved in favour of auto- 
mobiles. Mrs. Alexander’s brother was also a_ person of 
enthusiasms. 

But what were these enthusiasms compared to the deep- 
seated ecstasy of Freddy Alexander as in his new pink coat he 
rode down the main street of Enniscar, Patsey in equal 
splendour bringing up the rear, unspeakably conscious of the 
jibes of his relatives and friends. There was a select field, con- 
sisting of Mr. Taylour, four farmers, some young ladies on 
bicycles, and about two dozen young men and boys on foot, 
who, in order to be prepared for all contingencies, had pro- 
vided themselves with five dogs, two horns, and a ferret. It is, 
after all, impossible to please everybody, and from the cyclists’ 
and foot people’s point of view the weather left nothing to be 
desired. The sun shone like a glistering shield in the light blue 
November sky, the roads were like iron, the wind, what there 
was of it, like steel. There was a line of white on the northerly 
side of the fences, that yielded grudgingly and inch by inch 
before the march of the pale sunshine: the new pack could 
hardly have had a more unfavourable day for their début. 

The new Master was, however, wholly undaunted by such 
crumples in the rose-leaf. He was riding Mayboy, a big trust- 
worthy horse, whose love of jumping had survived a month of 
incessant and arbitrary schooling, and he left the road as soon 
as was decently possible, and made a line across country for the 
covert that involved as much jumping as could reasonably be 
hoped for in half a mile. At the second fence Patsey Crimmeen’s 
black mare put her nose in the air and swung round ; Patsey’s 
hands seemed to be at their worst this morning, and what their 
worst felt like the black mare alone knew. Mr. Taylour, as 
Deputy Whip, waltzed erratically round the nine couple on a 
very flippant polo pony ; and the four farmers, who had wisely 
adhered to the road, reached the covert sufficiently in advance 
of the hunt to frustrate Lily’s project of running sheep in a 
neighbouring field. 

The covert was a large, circular enclosure, crammed to the 
very top of its girdling bank with furze-bushes, bracken, low 
hazel, and stunted Scotch firs. Its primary idea was woodcock, 
its second rabbits ; beaters were in the habit of getting through 
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it somehow, but a ride feasible for fox hunters had never so 
much as occurred to it. Into this, with practical assistance 
from the country boys, the deeply reluctant hounds were pitched 
and flogged ; Freddy very nervously uplifted his voice in falsetto 
encouragement, feeling much as if he were starting the solo of . 
an anthem ; and Mr. Taylour and Patsey, the latter having made 
it up with the black mare, galloped away with professional ardour 
to watch different sides of the covert. This, during the next 
hour, they had ample opportunities for doing. After the first 
outburst of joy from the hounds on discovering that there were 
rabbits in the covert, and after the retirement of the rabbits to 
their burrows on the companion discovery that there were hounds 


.in it, a silence, broken only by the far-away prattle of the lady 


bicyclists on the road, fell round Freddy Alexander. He bore 
it as long as he could, cheering with faltering whoops the 
invisible and unresponsive pack, and wondering what on earth 
huntsmen were expected to do on such occasions ; then, filled 
with that horrid conviction which assails the lonely watcher, that 
the hounds have slipped away at the far side, he put spurs to 
Mayboy, and cantered down the long flank of the covert to find 
some one or something. Nothing had happened on the north 
side, at all events, for there was the faithful Taylour, pirouetting 
on his hilltop in the eye of the wind. Two fields more (in one 
of which he caught his first sight of any of the hounds, in the 
shape of Ruby, carefully rolling on a dead crow), and then, 
under the lee of a high bank, he came upon Patsey Crimmeen, 
the farmers, and the country boys, absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of a fight between Tiger, the butcher’s brindled cur, and 
Watty, the kennel terrier. 

The manner in which Mr. Alexander dispersed this enter- 
tainment showed that he was already equipped with one 
important qualification of a Master of Hounds—a temper laid 


_ on like gas, ready to blaze at a moment’s notice. He pitched 


himself off his horse and scrambled over the bank into the 
covert in search of his hounds. He pushed his way through 
briars and furze-bushes, and suddenly, near the middle of the 
wood, he caught sight of them. They were in a small group, 
they were very quiet and very busy. As a matter of fact they 
were engaged in eating a dead sheep. 

After this episode, there ensued a long and disconsolate 
period of wandering from one bleak hillside to another, at the 
bidding of various informants, in search of apocryphal foxes, 
slaughterers of ‘flocks of equally apocryphal geese and turkeys, 
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—such a day as is discreetly ignored in all hunting annals, and, 
like the easterly wind that is its parent, is neither good for man 
nor beast. 

By half-past three hope had died, even in the sanguine 
bosoms of the Master and Mr. Taylour. Two of the farmers 
had disappeared, and the lady bicyclists, with faces lavender 
blue from waiting at various windy cross roads, had long since 
fled away to lunch. Two of the hounds were limping ; all, 
judging by their expressions, were on the verge of tears. 
Patsey’s black mare had lost two shoes ; Mr. Taylour’s pony had 
ceased to pull, and was too dispirited even: to try to kick the 
hounds, and the country boys had dwindled to four. There 
had come a time when Mr. Taylour had sunk so low as to 
suggest that a drag should be rtin with the assistance of the 
ferret’s bag, a scheme only frustrated by the regrettable fact 
that the ferret and its owner had gone home. 

‘Well, we had a nice bit of schooling, anyhow, and _ it’s 
been a real educational day for the hounds,’ said Freddy, turn- 
ing in his saddle to look at the fires of the frosty sunset. ‘I’m 
glad they had it. I think we're in for a go of hard weather. I 
don’t know what I should have done only for you, old chap. 
Patsey’s gone all to pieces : it’s my belief he’s been on the drink 
this whole week, and where he gets it t 

‘Hullo! hard!’ interrupted Mr. Taylour. 
Governor after ?’ 

They were riding along a grass-grown farm road outside 
the Craffroe demesne ; the grey wall made a sharp bend to the 
right, and just at the corner Governor had begun to gallop, with 
his nose to the ground and his stern up. The rest of the pack 
joined him in an instant, and all swung round the corner and 
were lost to sight. 

‘It’s a fox!’ exclaimed Freddy, snatching up his reins ; 
‘they always cross into the demesne just here!’ 

By the time he and Mr. Taylour were round the corner the 
hounds had checked fifty yards ahead, and were eagerly hunt- 
ing to and fro for the lost scent, and a little farther down the 
old road they saw a woman running away from them. 

‘Hi, ma’am !’ bellowed Freddy, ‘ did you see the fox ?’ 

The woman made no answer. 

‘Did you see the fox?’ reiterated Freddy in still more 
stentorian tones. ‘Can’t you answer me ?’ 

The woman continued to run without even looking behind 


her. 
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The laughter of Mr. Taylour added fuel to the fire of 
Freddy’s wrath: he put the spurs into Mayboy, dashed after 
the woman, pulled his horse across the road in front of her, 
and shouted his question point. blank at her, coupled with a 
warm inquiry as to whether she had a tongue in her head. 

The woman jumped backwards as if she were shot, staring 
in horror at Freddy’s furious little face, then touched her 
mouth and ears and began to jabber inarticulately and talk on 
her fingers. ; 

The laughter of Mr. Taylour was again plainly audible. 

‘Sure that’s a dummy woman, sir,’ explained the butcher’s 
nephew, hurryingup. ‘I think she’s one of them tinkers that’s 
outside the town.’ Then with a long screech, ‘Look! Look 
over! Tiger, have it! * Hulla, hulla, hulla!’ 

Tiger was already over the wall and into the demesne, neck 
and neck with Fly, the smith’s half-bred greyhound ; and in 
the wake of these champions clambered the Craffroe Pack, 
with strangled yelps of ardour, leaving Remus and three town 
curs in the road, striving and squealing and fighting horribly in 
the endeavour to scramble up the tall smooth face of the wall. 

‘The gate! The gate farther on!’ yelled Freddy, thunder- 
ing down the turfy road, with the earth flying up in lumps 
from his horse’s hoofs. : 

Mr. Taylour’s pony gave two most uncomfortable bucks 
and ran away; even Patsey Crimmeen and the black mare 
shared an unequal thrill of enthusiasm, as the latter, wholly out 
of hand, bucketed after the pony. 


The afternoon was very cold, a fact thoroughly realised by 
Mrs. Alexander, on the front seat of Sir George’s motor-car, in 
spite of enveloping furs, and of Bismarck, curled like a fried 
whiting, in her lap. The grey road rushed smoothly backwards 
under the broad tyres ; golden and green plover whistled in the 
quiet fields, starlings and huge missel thrushes burst from the 
wayside trees as the‘ Bollée,’ uttering that hungry whine that 
indicates the desire of such creatures to devour space, tore past. 
Mrs. Alexander wondered if birds’ beaks felt as cold as her nose 
after they had been cleaving the air for an afternoon ; at all 
events,-she reflected, they had not the consolation of tea to look 
forward to. Barnet was sure to have some of her best hot 
cakes ready for Freddy when he-came home from hunting. 
Mrs. Alexander and Sir George had been scouring the roads 
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since a very early lunch in search of the hounds, and her mind 
reposed on the thought of the hot cakes. 

The front lodge gates stood wide open, the motor-car curved 
its flight and skimmed through. Halfway up the avenue they 
whizzed past three policemen, one of whom was carrying on his 
back a strange and wormlike thing. 

‘Janet,’ called out Sir George, ‘ you’ve been caught making 
potheen! They’ve got the worm of a still there.’ 

‘They're only making a short cut through the place from 
the bog; I’m delighted they’ve found it!’ screamed back 
Mrs. Alexander. 

The ‘ Bollée’ was at the hall door in another minute, and the 
mistress of the house pulled the bell with numbed fingers. 
There was no response. 

‘Better go round to the kitchen, suggested her brother. 
‘You'll find they’re talking too hard to hear the bell.’ 

His sister took the advice, and a few minutes afterwards she 
opened the hall door with an extremely perturbed countenance. 

‘I can’t find a creature anywhere,’ she said, ‘ either upstairs 
or down—I can’t understand Barnet leaving the house 
empty 

‘Listen!’ interrupted Sir George, ‘isn’t that the hounds ?’ 

They listened. 


‘They’re hunting down by the back avenue ; come on, 
Janet!’ - 

The motor-car took to flight again; it sped, soft-footed, 
through the twilight gloom of the back avenue, while a dis- 
jointed, travelling clamour of hounds came nearer and nearer 
through the woods. The motor-car was within a hundred yards 
of the back lodge, when out of the rhododendron-bush burst a 
spectral black-and-white dog, with floating fringes of ragged 
wool and hideous bald patches on its back. 

‘Fennessy’s dog!’ ejaculated Mrs. Alexander, falling back 
in her seat. 

Probably Bismarck never enjoyed anything in his life as 
much as the all too brief moment in which, leaning from his 
mistress’s lap in the prow of the flying ‘ Bollée,’ he barked 
hysterically in the wake of the piebald dog, who, in all its 
dolorous career, had never before had the awful experience of 
being chased by a motor-car. It darted in at the open door of 
the lodge ; the pursuers pulled up outside. There were paraffin 
lamps in the windows, the open door was garlanded with ever- 
greens ; from it proceeded loud and hilarious voices and the 
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jerky strains of a concertina. Mrs. Alexander, with all her most 
cherished convictions toppling on their pedestals, stood in the 
open doorway and stared, unable to believe the testimony of her 
own eyes. Was that the immaculate Barnet seated at the head 
of a crowded table, in her—Mrs. Alexander’s—very best bonnet 
and velvet cape, with a glass of steaming potheen punch in her 
hand, and Willy Fennessy’s arm round her waist ? 

The glass sank from the paragon’s lips, the arm of Mr. Fen- 
nessy fell from her waist ; the circle of servants, tinkers, and 


WITH WILLY FENNESSY’S{|ARM ROUND HER WAIST 


country people vainly tried to efface themselves behind each 
other. 

‘Barnet !’ said Mrs. Alexander in an awful voice, and even 
in that moment she appreciated with an added pang the feathery 
beauty of a slice of Barnet’s sponge-cake in the grimy fist of a 
tinker. 

‘Mrs. Fennessy, m’m, if you please,’ replied Barnet, with a 
dignity that, considering the bonnet and cape, was highly 
creditable to her strength of character. 

At this point a hand dragged Mrs. Alexander backwards from 
the doorway, a barefooted woman hustled past her into the 
house, slammed the door in her face, and Mrs. Alexander found 
herself in the middle of the hounds. 

‘We'd give you the brush, Mrs. Alexander,’ said Mr. Taylour, 
as he flogged solidly all round him in the dusk, ‘but as the 
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other lady seems to have gone to ground with the fox I suppose 
she'll take it!’ 

Mrs. Fennessy paid out of her own ample savings the fines 
inflicted upon her husband for potheen-making and selling 
drink in the Craffroe gate lodge without a licence, and she 
shortly afterwards took him to America. 

Mrs, Alexander’s friends professed themselves as being not 
in the least surprised to hear that she had installed the afflicted 
Miss Fennessy (sister to the late occupant) and her scarcely !ess 
afflicted companion, the Fairy Pig, in her back lodge. Miss 
Fennessy, being deaf and dumb, is not perhaps a paragon lodge- 
keeper, but having, like her brother, been brought up in a work- 
house kitchen, she has taught Patsey Crimmeen how to boil 
stirabout @ merveille. 
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RACING—PAST AND FUTURE 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


ON multitudes of hoardings, there used to be a picture of an 
innocent infant, with the legend beneath him, ‘What will he 
become?’ He had two courses open to him, according, as far 
as I could make out, to whether he did or did not learn to read 
and study somebody’s Encyclopedia. If he did this, he would 
become an industrious (if somewhat priggish-looking) clerk, a 
respectable middle-aged man, and a veteran in easy circum- 


stances. If he did not, he would go to the bad, take to drink 
—or so I judge from his likeness—and be left well on his way 
to the workhouse. When I look at a foal, this poster always 
recurs to my mind. What will he become? Shall we see him 
some morning on the Limekilns, or elsewhere, gallantly win- 
ning his trial from a plater of fair reputation? Shall we find 
him afterwards cantering down to the post for the New Stakes 
at Ascot, to the admiration of his friends who confidently: 
announce to all enquirers that they do not think he can be 
beaten? Will he afterwards be seen passing the Bell at 
Epsom, his jockey sitting still, whilst whips are raised and — 
_ cracking around and behind him? Will he renew acquaintance 
with Ascot by sweeping past the Stands ahead of his field for 
the Gold Cup; and subsequently shall we meet him being led: 
about the roads in charge of an attendant, who is proud to 
announce the horse’s name to enquirers who do not recognise 
him, and are struck by the symmetry of his make and shape ? 
Or shall we, very much on the other hand, discover when he 
comes to be galloped that he cannot sustain his attractive, easy 
action for more than three furlongs? Will he afflict his former 
admirers by running badly in a Plate, winner to be sold for 
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50 sovereigns ? Shall we recognise him carrying a faded jacket 
over hurdles in a Selling Handicap ; and last scene of all which 
ends this strange eventful history, will he drag us down Picca- 
dilly some night in a ramshackle four-wheeler ? If horses could 
know what different fates awaited them, I fancy that some, 
who now decline to give their running, would certainly put 
heart into their work ! 

These reflections are called forth by an inspection of 
a number of young animals, who when this issue of the 
magazine appears will have become two-year-olds ; for another 
season is upon us. Very soon we shall begin to hear what is 
fancied for the Brocklesby, and soon after the race has been 
run we shall be wondering about the value of the form. 

Hulcot, who won last year for Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, 
was, I suppose, of about average merit ; for though he has not 
won a race since, he was complimented by being kept up toler- 
ably high in Nurseries, and his popular owner has more than 
once been tolerably confident of his success. It is extraordinary 
with what correctness the chances are estimated of these young 
animals that have not been out before. The favourites last 
year for the Brocklesby were Hulcot 2 to 1, Styria g to 4, 
Crow Tenter 7 to 1 ; and they finished first, second and third 
in that order. The ‘big’ horses were of course, at this time, 
the subject of much speculation. There was no reason, indeed, 
to suppose that Flying Fox was quite, or in fact was anything 
like, the really good horse we now know him to be; for 
Caiman had beaten him in the Middle Park Plate, and St. Gris 
had been a short head in front of him in the Imperial Produce 
Stakes at Kempton Park. It was supposed also that between 
St. Gris and Trident there might not be much to choose ; and 
enthusiasts across the Channel declared that Holocauste was 
certain to beat the lot. As readers of my ‘Notes’ would have 
seen at the time, this was not the view I myself held. In 
December 1898—I hope I may be excused for this mild little f 
solo of my own trumpet—I wrote ‘It was rather a blow to insu- 
lar pride to find the American Caiman at the top of the Free 
Handicap, set down by impartial authority as the best two-year- 
old of the season. 1 fancy John Porter knew better than this. 
If a match were made between Caiman and Flying Fox, I have 
little doubt that the Kingsclere horse would be a warm 
favourite, and I should confidently expect to see him win ;’ 
and in May of last year (after, 1 must admit, expressing some 
doubts as to whether Flying Fox was really a ‘smasher’) when 
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we were hearing the most extraordinary stories of what the 
French colt could do, I wrote ‘It will not surprise me to find 
that if six weeks hence Holocauste is sent to Epsom, Flying 
Fox will beat him.’ 

As for St. Gris, it appeared early in the season that he was 
not the animal his friends fondly supposed. He came out in 
‘the Column Produce Stakes, at the Craven Meeting, and failed 
to give 8 Ib. to Mr. Wallace Johnstone’s Harrow, who, in the 
hands of Mornington Cannon, beat him easily by two lengths, 
with the Duke of Devonshire’s Millennium, receiving 12 Ib. 
from Harrow, behind St. Gris. I do not suppose that Harrow 
will ever draw the cab I have been talking about ; in point of 
fact I may say I am quite sure he will not do so; but all the 
same he has certainly missed his chances in life. Last October, 
when he and Millennium again met, this time at even weights, 
the little rogue, quite at his best, round and sound as a horse 
could be, would scarcely canter home, though at Goodwood he 
had again beaten Millennium ‘ anyhow.’ 

Three of the animals that have been so much discussed 
during the winter met in the Two Thousand Guineas, Flying 
Fox, Caiman and Trident ; and the Duke of Westminster’s son 
of Orme and Vampire simply, as the phrase goes, ‘squandered’ 
his field. Captain Greer’s Birkenhead had been so well tried 
that his friends fancied him greatly, even in the face of this 
opposition, but he was only an indifferent fourth. The two 
lengths by which Flying Fox won might have been twenty if 
Mornington Cannon had sent him along from the Bushes, but 
he cantered home at his ease, Trident three lengths behind 
Caiman, who was second. At this period Domine II. was 
declared to be almost if not quite as good as Caiman, and he 
came out next day in the Chippenham Stakes, where Harrow, 
who ran gamely this time in the hands of John Watts, had a 
neck the best of him. The Americans, however, were to 
enjoy their revenge in the One Thousand, for here Sibola had 
things all her own way, with Fascination and Musa second and 
third. 

It was considered doubtful whether a good two-year-old had 
so far been seen, but the Royal Two Year Old Plate of 2400 
sovereigns at Kempton attracted a field of young animals, from 
whom much was hoped. Lord Rosebery’s sons of Ladas, an 
exceptionally good-looking lot, were said to be as good as their 
appearance Suggested, and Bonnie Lad was one of the starters 
here. Lord William Beresford’s Democrat was another animal 
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that came to Kempton with a high reputation ; but the prize fell 
to the smart little Emotion, whom Mr. James Russel had bought 
for a very small sum, Democrat finishing three lengths behind 
her, Bonnie Lad four lengths off, third. Doubts were expressed, 
and apparently with reason, as to whether any of these were 
really good, and the form certainly did not look brilliant when: 
a few days later, Sonatura, who had only been fifth for the 
Brocklesby, beat Emotion by two lengths in the Somerville 
Stakes at the Newmarket Second Spring Meeting. 

If there were no good two-year-olds, it now began to be 
apparent that Flying Fox was a really good three. He had won 
an extraordinarily high trial at Kingsclere, showing himself a 
long way better than the four-year-old Batt, to whom it was said 
he had given 3 lb. and a beating which meant a great many 
pounds more ; Royal Emblem and Frontier (Frontier had won 
the Dewhurst Plate the previous October, beating Caiman, from 
whom, however, he was receiving ro lb.) being found a good 
two stone inferior to the winner of the Two Thousand ; and 
what was thought of Flying Fox is proved by the fact that when 
he went to Epsom, in the face of all that was said of Holocauste 
whom Sloan had been specially engaged to ride, odds of five to 
two were laid on him. For some reason not quite easy to under- 
stand, though Flying Fox won the Derby by two lengths, he 
did not do so in the style which has characterised all his other 
three-year-old races. An idea prevailed that he did not stay ; 
it was thought that Holocauste did so, and Sloan’s instructions 
were to make all possible use of the greyson of Le Sancy. He 
certainly rode to orders. As they approached Tattenham Corner, 
Sloan was driving his horse, with Flying Fox cantering by his side. 
Shrewd judges in France had maintained that Holocauste would 
not act down the hill ; in my opinion he was beaten before the 
descent began ; and though Sloan declared afterwards that he 
should have won had Holocauste not broken down, every one 
who saw the race, and had the faintest knowledge of racing, 
must have perceived that the statement was absurd. Holocauste 
broke his leg badly, and a distinguished French veterinary 
surgeon stated his opinion that the mischief which led to the 
fracture originated in the last race he had run in France, so that 
he was not sound when he started. How this may be it is 
impossible to say ; one can only record what one sees, and 
certainly as the race was run Holocauste was out of it half a 
mile from home. Excuses for Flying Fox were made to the 
effect that he hesitated when he found Holocauste no longer by 
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his side, but at any rate it is the only time this year that we have 
seen Mornington Cannon raise his whip on the horse. His 
victory was of course never really in doubt, but neither Damocles 
who was second, nor Innocence who was third, has won a race 
since, and it is strange that Flying Fox should have been called 
upon to make any sort of effort to beat such a pair. Lord 
William Beresford entertained the idea that the Oaks was quite 
as good a thing for Sibola as the Derby had been for the 
Kingsclere colt, and the betting before the race was ‘10 to 1 
bar 1.’ Sloan, however, rode very badly, and Musa reversed 
the One Thousand Guineas running, beating the American filly 
by ahead. That the running was altogether wrong, subsequent 
events have proved. 

Going on to Ascot, Democrat, who had thrice been defeated, 
was at length to get his head in front. He came out in the 
Coventry Stakes, the favourite for which was the Prince of 
Wales’ colt Diamond Jubilee, who had been tried more than 
21 lb. better than Simonswood, a good second to Bonarosa 
for the Woodcote Stakes at Epsom; and as Bonarosa was then 
believed to be in or near the first class, it was supposed that 
the brother to Persimmon could not be beaten. These suppo- - 
sitions are often very expensive,-and this was a case in point. 
Whatever Diamond Jubilee’s capacity may be his temper has to 
be reckoned with ; he declined to gallop, leaving Democrat to 
finish a length in front of Vain Duchess, a daughter of Isinglass, 
who had already done credit to Mr. McCalmont’s horse by 
winning a couple of races, and who finished a neck in advance 
of M. E, Blanc’s Lucie II., a French-bred daughter of Melton, 
recognised as quite the best of her age in France. 

On the first day of Ascot, Mr. Rose’s Cyllene had taken an 
exercise canter in the Forty-Fifth Triennial Stakes, and he came 
out on Thursday for the Gold Cup, opposed by the French colt 
Gardefeu, who after winning the French Derby and other good 
races as a three-year-old had this year started four times and 
been four times successful. Lord Edward II, and Herminius 
were also in the field, so that Cyllene had no easy task. Never- 
theless he accomplished it with the utmost ease. At the end of 
this tiring two and a half miles Cyllene appeared as fresh as 
when he started, and literally ‘romped’ home when S. Loates 
let him out at the distance, finishing eight lengths in front of 
Lord Edward, who was three lengths in front of Gardefeu. 
Herminius broke down, and the same may be said of Cyllene, 
- for he was never able to stand a subsequent preparation, nor 
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has Lord Edward II. ever since been seen on a race-course. 
These may be set down as additions to the long list of good 
horses who have been victims to the hard going at Ascot. 

Diamond Jubilee had done so well between Ascot and the 
First July Meeting at Newmarket that his friends once more 
adopted the fatal delusion as to the impossibility of his being 
beaten in the July Stakes. He could not have had a stronger, 
more patient, or more determined jockey than Watts; but this 
accomplished horseman could do nothing with him. Diamond 
Jubilee behaved like a mad horse at the post, and after per- 
forming every possible iniquity, was hopelessly beaten in the 
race, which fell to Mr. Wallace Johnstone’s Captain Kettle. In 
the light of subsequent form the. result seems altogether upside- 
down, for Galveston, who was afterwards found running un- 
successfully in selling races, was second, beaten only a neck, and 
the Duke of Portland’s Alt-ena-bea, who has never been near 
winning a race since, was third ; behind them was Mr. Leopold 
de Rothschild’s Atbara, who won the Chesterfield Stakes at the 
Second July and has on other occasions shown some form. 
Bonarosa was last but one—Diamond Jubilee. 

Flying Fox was to come out for the Princess of Wales’ 
Stakes, for which his most dangerous rivals were supposed to 
be Prince Soltykoff’s Ninus, who had a considerable advantage 
in the weights, and Birkenhead, whose friends were again 
hopeful, as he was receiving 17 Ib. from the Derby winner. 
Flying. Fox, however, had things all his own way from start to 
finish, winning as his jockey liked—and this time: he thought 
three lengths would be enough—-from his stable companion 
Royal Emblem, who was receiving 17 lb. and received also 
about a 17 lb. beating. Birkenhead was fourth, or rather, ran 
a dead heat for fourth place with Boniface, behind Ninus. 
How highly Flying Fox’s friends estimated the horse may be 
gathered from the fact that, in spite of the manifest inferiority 
of Royal Emblem, when that colt came out for the Lingfield 
Park Stakes of 3000 sovs., odds of 6 to 4 were laid on the 
son of Royal Hampton and Thistle. Sibola was in the race, 
but she had to give Royal Emblem 11 Ib., irrespective of sex 
allowance, and she was a good second favourite at 3 to 1. This, 
however, was one of Harrow’s going days, and, ridden by 
S. Loates, he won by a length and a half from the American 
filly (Harrow 8 st. 10 lb., Sibola 8 st. 13 lb.) in the quickest 
time ever made in England or America, the mile being covered 
in 1 minute 353 seconds. Royal Emblem and Boniface were 
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unplaced, Sinopi, who had beaten Harrow at Sandown (on one 
of his non-going days) being third, 
It had now become altogether unmistakable what sort of a 


AT THE DISTANCE 


horse Flying Fox was, and the position was exactly appreciated 

when odds of 100 to 14 were laid on him at Sandown Park for 

the Eclipse Stakes. Ninus seemed tolerably certain to be 
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second, but the Duke of Westminster carried off more than the 
lion’s share of the spoil, as his Frontier beat Ninus in their 
places. There was more interest about the National Breeders’ 
Produce Stakes of 5000 sovs. next day. Mr. Dewar’s Forfar- 
shire had been so highly tried that it was believed Democrat 
had no chance, or at any rate a very small one, of giving him 
9 |b., though it should be added that Democrat’s stable did not 
share this belief. The result of the race seemed to leave the 
question undecided. Democrat won by a neck ; but Forfar- 
shire was so hopelessly hampered that his chance was absolutely 
extinguished. It wasin the next race but one that the persistent 
disobedience of certain prominent jockeys at last wore out the 
ultra-Job-like patience of Mr. Arthur Coventry, with the result 
that Sloan, Robinson and Dalton were suspended for several 
weeks. 

All this time the search for a good two-year-old had been 
continued, and it was thought that one had been found in 
Simon Dale, a son of St. Simon and Ismay, belonging to the 
Duke of Portland. Only The Gorgon opposed him in the Ham 
Stakes at Goodwood, which he won easily enough. It was 
proclaimed, on somewhat insufficient evidence, that he was the 
best colt out, and when Mr. Brassey’s Winifreda, an hour after- 
wards, fulfilled the expectation of her friends by winning the Rich- 
mond Stakes, it was declared that the best filly had also been 
discovered. As she has never run since it is impossible to say 
what this daughter of St. Simon and Melody may be. In the 
Free Handicap for Two-Year-Olds she was set down as the best 
of her year, and of course the handicapper may be right. 

A couple of days later Diamond Jubilee once more came 
out, in the Prince of Wales’ Stakes, and was once more declared 
to be invincible. Mornington Cannon had been specially re- 
tained to ride him ; but the colt would not run his race out, 
and let himself be beaten by Lord Rosebery’s Epsom Lad. 
Curiosity to see more of Simon Dale was gratified in the 
Champagne Stakes at Doncaster. Democrat wasa hot favourite 
at 2 to 1 on, 5 to 2 being laid against Simon Dale, and they 
fought out a hard finish, in which the American had a head the 
best, though the race was held to be unsatisfactory and friends 
of both declared that their choice ‘ought to have won. The 
St. Leger created slightly more excitement than might have 
been expected, for the reason that though 7 to 2 was laid on 
Flying Fox, there were found persons ready to take 4 to 1 about 
Caiman, The Duke of Westminster’s colt,; an animal with a 
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curious disposition, evinced a marked disinclination to join his 
horses after a breakaway in which Mornington Cannon smashed 
a spur, and Flying Fox had to be coaxed back to the starting-post 
with bits of grass picked up on the course. When once the 
flag fell, however, the race was never for a moment in doubt. 
His trainer and jockey knew well that Flying Fox was a stayer, 
a fact which had been generally doubted ; Mornington Cannon 
indulged him by letting him stride away, which he did practic- 
ally from start to finish, winning in a canter by three lengths 
from Caiman, next to whom was Scintillant, against whom 
300 to 1 were the quoted odds. It was the first time during 
the year that Mr. Oswald’s colt had chosen to gallop, and as he 
was in the Cesarewitch with 6 st. 3 lb. it became evident what 
was likely to happen at Newmarket if he showed the same 
willingness when the long-distance Handicap was run. That 
he had turned over a new leaf was demonstrated in the Twenty- 
first Great Foal Stakes at the Newmarket First October Meet- 
ing, for though he had little to beat he won in a canter, and it 
may at once be said he carried off the Cesarewitch, as it was 
thought he would do the Cambridgeshire also ; but this hope 
was not justified, his trainer’s excuse being that the distance was 
not far enough for him. 

Another confirmed rogue was to win a race the day after 
Scintillant’s first victory. This was Diamond Jubilee, who just 
got home in the Boscawen Stakes by the shortest of short heads 
from Mr. Wallace Johnstone’s Paigle—own sister to Harrow (by 
Orme—Lady Primrose) who had carried off the Fulbourne 
Stakes in July. The last appearance for the season of Flying 
Fox took place next afternoon, when with odds of 8 to 1 on 
him he cantered home for the Jockey Club Stakes, Scintillant 
second, The six races Flying Fox won during the year 
amounted in value to £37,415, which with last year’s stakes 
makes a total so far of £40,090 won by him, and all being 
well with the colt, it seems tolerably certain that he will largely 
exceed the £57,185 won by Isinglass, the ‘record’ hitherto. 

In the Imperial Stakes at Kempton Park, Forfarshire and 
Democrat were to resume their battle, and this time, instead 
of Democrat giving him 9g lb., he was receiving 3 lb. Ample 
justification for the excuse that had been made for Forfarshire 
was forthcoming, as though he seemed to be hopelessly shut in 
till very near home, S. Loates pulled round behind the leaders 
in the nick of time, and, going a tremendous pace at the finish, 
beat Democrat a head. The value of this was suggested by 
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Democrat's subsequent victories in the Middle Park Plate and 
the Dewhurst. In the former of these he got badly away and 
had to make up his ground with great rapidity in order to beat 
Diamond Jubilee by half a length. He accomplished his task 
much more easily in the Dewhurst, for though the verdict was 
only three quarters of a length, it might have been increased. 
There were only three runners in the Dewhurst Plate, the first, 
second, and third in the Middle Park, Democrat, Diamond 
Jubilee, and Goblet, and they finished in the same order. It 
can only be regretted that Irish Ivy, who won the Cambridge- 
shire very easily indeed, was not engaged in the ‘ Classic’ races, 
as she is doubtless a very good mare. 

The best three-year-olds thus appear to be Forfarshire, 
Democrat, and Diamond Jubilee, as indeed the maker of the 
Free Handicap has stated his opinion ; while the best of the 
fillies, according to the same authority, is Winifreda, who is 
supposed to be 12 lb. behind Forfarshire, and 4 lb. better than 
Paigle. The three colts named are all in the Derby—Goblet 
is not, nor is Elopement (Right Away—Maid of Love), the best 
three-year-old at Kingsclere—and will doubtless be favourites 
when betting begins, for Simon Dale’s character appears to be 
quite lost : he was in the Free Handicap at more than a stone 
behind Forfarshire. This last undoubtedly has wonderful 
speed ; but there is a suspicion of flashiness about him ; he may 
not stay ; and he is such a big colt that it is possible he may 
not go on in the right way. In Democrat there seems little 
room for improvement, and it is not improbable that we have 
seen the best of him. Diamond Jubilee’s temper must always 
make him an exceedingly uncertain quantity, so that the race 
is not perhaps the good thing for one of the three that it 
looks at present. The fillies of this year are obviously behind 
the colts, but they seem a nice level lot, with some useful 
animals among them. Whether a two-year. old filly will retain 
her form is one of the most doubtful things in racing, and I am 
certainly not going to speculate on what is likely to win the 
One Thousand Guineas or the Oaks. There will be ample time 
for such consideration some months hence. - 

A feature of the year has undoubtedly been the remarkable 
success of the American jockeys, Sloan, J. H. Martin, Lester 
Rieff, and his little brother John, Their methods are beyond doubt 
ungainly in the extreme, but their averages show that these 
methods are in many cases exceedingly effective. At the same 
time they undoubtedly have their disadvantages. In a close 
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finish it seems to me that the best of our jockeys nearly always 
outride their rivals. I have not time to look back and ascertain 
how often S. Loates and Sloan have fought out a race this last 
year with the result that S. Loates has won, but I distinctly 
remember three or four occasions, and it is certain that American 
jockeys have thrown away races they ought to have won, and 
practically had won ; Sloan on Sibola, and Martin on Down- 
ham for example. It is also undoubted that these American 
riders have very little power over a self-willed horse, if he 
deliberately sets himself to be disagreeable. One of the 
disasters of the season was when, with Sloan up, even money 
was taken about Desmond for a Welter Handicap at the Second 
Spring Meeting, in a field of twenty-one ; and Desmond at the 
fall of the flag started off on a little journey of his own in the 
opposite direction. The idea that American jockeys win races 
because they always jump off and let their horses stride along the 
whole way is only entertained by people who talk about the.turf 
without going near race-courses. Some horses win when ridden in 
that fashion, others do not. As a rule, however, the horses do 
seem to go kindly with the American jockeys sitting up on their 
withers. Desmond, Toussaint, and a few others are exceptions. 
But if the animal is good enough, the owner who can secure 
the services of Mornington Cannon, Watts, S. or T. Loates, 
may consider himself extremely fortunate. 

A good deal of adverse criticism has been directed: to the 
handicapping, and I must say that much of it has. been 
thoroughly deserved. Owners who run their horses out ‘seem 
almost as a rule to have been harshly treated, whilst men who 
start their horses merely to ‘qualify’ too frequently gain their 
object. ‘Qualifying ’ used to be called ‘ roping,’ in a less polite 
era than the present. Some of the handicapping — the 
year has been simply preposterous. 

We are to see the starting gate, in spite of the strenuous 
opposition of the great majority of those who are most closel 
interested in racing, and in spite also of the fact that, as I‘un- 
derstand, it has been discarded in America after having been in 
use for many years—surely a significant circumstance ? By 
this time we pretty well know what to expect. There will 
seldom be much delay at the post in those races where the 
starting gate is employed, but there is not the least reason to 
hope that starts will be good; and that accidents will occur 
‘seems to me almost inevitable. In this last respect I only hope 
that I am wrong. 


1 NOTES ON A LATTER-DAY HUNTING TRIP 
| IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


BY F. C. SELOUS 


As a boy I used to devour ravenously the works of Ballantyne, 
Mayne Reid, Catlin, and other writers of fact and fiction con- 
cerning the wonders of the great continent of North America, 
and from that time onward had always nourished a strong desire 
to visit that country. 

But it was not civilised America that I wished to see, nor 
the works of civilised man in that part of the world, since to me 
all cities built by peoples of the Caucasian race seem very much 
alike, although they may differ one from another somewhat in 
details. They are all of the same genus, so to speak, and to my 
mind hold nothing so grand or beautiful within their dingy 
walls as the ever-varying aspects of nature in the wilds, Hotels 
perched high up amongst the Swiss Alps, railways through the 
Rocky Mountains, or steamboats on the Zambesi, are all very 
good and useful things, no doubt, but they destroy the poetry of 
their surroundings. 

The America I desired to visit was the America of my 
boyish dreams, the land of vast rolling plains, over which the 
shaggy bisons—now, alas! extinct—once ranged in such count- 
less multitudes, and of rugged mountain ranges where the 
wapiti, once so plentiful, still roams warily, never now showing 
his magnificently antlered head beyond the shadow of the dark 
pine forests, if he can possibly avoid doing so. In a word, I 
wished to see wild America if there was any left, not the new 
Europe of the Eastern States. 

In 1893 I came very near the realisation of my dream, for 
I had actually booked my passage to New York, and was pass- 
ing through London on my way to join the steamer, when, 
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judging from a cablegram in one of the daily papers that 
trouble was surely brewing between the Matabele natives and 
the settlers in Mashonaland, I hurriedly changed my plans and 
embarked for the Cape instead. 

From that time till 1897 circumstances kept me in the Old 
World ; but in that year I was able, in company with my wife, 
to join a friend who owns a cattle ranche in Wyoming in an 
expedition to the Rocky Mountains. September 1 having been 
appointed as the day on which we were to start from the ranche 
on our hunting trip, my wife and I were able to accept an 
invitation which had been extended to us to be present at the 
meeting of the British Association, which was held in Toronto 
during August of the same year. We crossed from Liverpool 
to Montreal early in that month in the good ship Parisian of 
. the Allan Line. As we were anxious to get to the Rocky Moun- 
tains as early as possible in September, our stay in Canada was 
necessarily brief, but during our short visit we nevertheless 
made many friends and saw enough of the country and its 
most kind and hospitable inhabitants to make us determine 
to revisit it whenever circumstances should permit us to 
do so. 

Leaving Toronto on August 25, and travelling vd@ Chicago 
—-the infant Hercules of the great cities of the world—we 
reached Sheridan, Wyoming, on August 29, and were driven 
out the same afternoon to our friend’s ranche near the little 
town of Bighorn. During the drive we saw numbers of the 
so-called ‘Prairie dogs’ (Cynomys Ludovicianus) and quite a 
dozen of the quaint and solemn little burrowing owls (Speotttis 
cunicularis) which live and nest in their burrows. These latter 
were always sitting just at the mouth of one of the Prairie 
dogs’ holes. Just before reaching Bighorn we passed a beaver 
dam. At the time of our visit there were still several colonies 
of beavers in this neighbourhood, but these animals would 
probably have long since ceased to exist in this part of America 
had they not been protected by the Government of the State of 
Wyoming. This protection may possibly not be extended to 
the beavers very much longer, as they cause a good deal of 
trouble and expense to the farmers through whose land the 
stream on which they live happens to run, by damming it in 
such a way as to interfere very materially with the necessary 
work of irrigation. 

On the day following our arrival at our friend’s ranche we 
packed all the various things necessary for our trip on to a light 
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waggon, which we were to take with us as far as the foot of the 
main range of the Rocky Mountains, whence we intended to 
proceed to our camping-ground with pack ponies. In the 
afternoon I rode about two miles up the creek to examine a 
very perfect specimen of a beaver dam. This dam I was told 
was a very typical one. It was built across a little valley some 
thirty yards in width, in the form of a crescent. The stream, 
which had 
originally 
been con- 
fined to 
a narrow 
channel not 
more than 
a few yards 
in width, 
had, to- 
gether with 
the over- 
flow of the 
water, been 
completely 
dammed 
and a little 
lake formed 
which ex- 
BEAVER DAM ON DUCH CREEK, NEAR BIGHORN, WYOMING, AUG. 1897 tended right 


across the 
valley. In this little lake stood many dead and leafless cotton- 


wood or quaking aspen-trees, which, having originally grown on 
dry ground, had been killed by long immersion in the water. 
The water of the lake was flush with the top of the dam, over 
which it ran in the centre and gradually found its way back 
to the original bed of the stream. I was told that there were 
probably about twenty beavers in this colony, and the amount 
of work they had accomplished in building the dam I have 
described was really astonishing. They had been very busy the 
night before my visit, and had cut down a number of saplings 
of a soft-wooded tree something like poplar. The largest sap- 
ling I saw which had been felled was about four inches in 
diameter. No doubt beavers could cut down much larger 
trees if they wished to do so, as they seem to be able to fell 
small saplings with three or four cuts of their sharp and 
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powerful chisel-shaped teeth.__ The beavers here build no 
lodges on their dams, but live in holes in the banks of the 
stream they have dammed. They are now entirely nocturnal in 
their habits, neither feeding nor working between sunrise and 
sunset. 

On September 1 we made a start for the mountains, 
getting under way at 8 A.M. Our party consisted of my wife 
and myself, our friend W. M., Bob Graham our guide, Milligan 
the cook, and Webster who drove the waggon, as also later on 
helped to pack the ponies and assist in all camp work. A few 
days later we picked up another young fellow rejoicing in the 
name of Jinks, whom Graham had previously engaged in order 
that W. M. and myself might always have some one to accom- 
pany us when hunting. Our goods and chattels were all packed 
on the waggon, which was drawn by four strong horses. Every 
one but Webster rode, and our eleven pack ponies were driven 
loose behind the waggon. We followed a very good road that 
had been made two years previously across the Bighorn range 
to the broad valley or basin—as it is called out West—lying 
beyond, and which extends to the foot of the main chain of the 
Rocky Mountains. By midday we had reached the summit of 
the first ridge of the Bighorn range, 7200 feet above sea level. 
From this point we obtained a fine view of Cloud Peak, the 
loftiest mountain in the Bighorn range, which is upwards of 
16,000 feet high. 

Twenty years ago the country through which we were now 
journeying simply teemed with game, wapiti, mule deer, and 
wild sheep being very abundant in the mountains themselves, 
whilst white-tailed deer were plentiful in the cottonwood bottoms 
at the foot of the hills, and bison and antelope ranged in great 
numbers over the plains beyond. One of the first settlers in 
this part of the country, whose ranche in the early seventies was 
situated not far from the present town of Bighorn, told me that 
on the rare occasions when strangers visited him he used to ask 
them what meat they would like for dinner, giving them the 
choice of wapiti, mule deer, white-tailed deer, wild sheep, 
antelope, or bison, and said that if they chose anything but the 
last named, he was nearly always able to go out and get it 
within six hours. The bison, although they were sometimes to 
be seen in thousands close to his cabin, were not always to be 


1 At Leonardslee in Sussex, the seat of Sir Edmund Loder, Bart., the 
acclimatised beavers have cut down several very large trees, amongst them 
an oak-tree 18 inches in diameter. 
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if depended on, as they changed their range according to the 
i season of the year, wandering all over the vast plains of the 
i West in search of the best grass. Bears, too, at that time were 
if so plentiful, my informant told me, that he could not keep them 
| out of his kitchen garden, which they were in the habit of 
| visiting almost nightly. But what a change has come over the 
country in twenty years! There are still a few wapiti, mule 
| | deer, and wild sheep left in the Bighorn range, but very very few, 
Graham told me, even compared to what there used to be so 
lately as five years ago, the sheep being now almost entirely 
confined to the neighbourhood of Cloud Peak. Of the white- 
tailed deer, once so numerous in all the valleys below the hills, 
1 | there are now none left anywhere near the town of Bighorn. 
ia The bison, too, have long since disappeared from the neigh- 
| bouring plains, whilst the antelopes have become very scarce 
| and terribly wild. Of bears there are still a few, but these have 
i | now become so timid and so cunning that they are but seldom 
| | encountered. Curiously enough, my friend W. M. shot a most 
| magnificent wapiti bull in the hills close above his ranche in 
i | August 1896. This splendid animal carried one of the most 
H | beautiful heads that has ever yet fallen to the rifle of a hunter. 
f It may be a few inches shorter than the longest head known, 
| but for symmetry and shapeliness, and every point that goes to 
make a deer head a beautiful thing to look at, I have never 
seen its equal. This beautiful head has been photographed, 
but no photograph can do it anything like justice ; it must be 
i seen to be thoroughly appreciated. Of course, it was an extra- 
| ordinary piece of luck getting this wapiti, as none of his kind 
had been seen for years previously anywhere near the place 
where he was shot, where, indeed, hunting had practically ceased 
for lack of game. This old fellow must have returned to his 
former haunts after the previous rutting season, and having 
wintered comfortably, had probably never wandered far from 
the spot where he was finally shot, for the grass was there very 
q strong and rich, which had enabled him to get into splendid 
condition and grow a singularly large and beautiful pair of 
| horns by the time my friend at last spied him with his glass 
from a point of rock quite close to the road. 
In the afternoon we continued our journey through moun- 
q tains for the most part covered with pine forests, much of 
‘| which had been terribly devastated by fires. In some places 
acres upon acres of tall grey-stemmed dead pine-trees were 
still standing, whilst in others hundreds of these dead stems 
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had been blown down by the wind, and lay one across another in 
hopeless confusion. Here and there young trees were growing 
up amongst the dead and decaying stems, but as a rule there 
appeared to be no new growth in the devastated areas, As we 
proceeded we gradually ascended, and camped in a beautiful 
little open glade, close to a stream of clear cold water, 7800 
feet above sea level. The night was bright and clear, and 
much warmer than I should have expected at such an altitude, 
there being no sign of frost in the morning. 

On the following day we were up at 5.30, breakfasted 
at 6,and then 
packed the 
waggon and 
got off at 
7.45- Before 
we broke 
camp several 
camp rob- 
bers (Periso- 
reus Canaden- 
sis)— birds of 
a species 
allied, I think, 
to the Euro- 
pean jay— 
came _ hop- 
ping round 
us, picking 
up the scraps 
of food that VIEW IN THE BIGHORN MOUNTAINS, WYOMING, SEPT. 1897 
had fallen to 
the ground during breakfast. These pretty birds are most 
friendly and confiding in their behaviour, and as soon as they 
find that their confidence has not been misplaced, they become 
extraordinarily tame, and I should think might soon be coaxed 
into taking food from one’s hand. Wherever we camped in the 
mountains we always had at least one pair of these cheery 
little robbers living with us, and freely forgave them their 
petty larcenies for the sake of their pretty sprightly ways and 
pleasant companionship. 

The road this morning led us through rocky, forest-clad 
hills whose summits were bare, as they rose above timber line 
(here probably between 10,000 and 11,000 feet above sea 
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level). Our route lay up and down hill, but we gradually rose 
to a height of 9300 feet. Here we struck the upper creeks of 
the Tongue River, and outspanned for our midday meal and 
rest. The country about here seemed admirably suited to the 
requirements of all the various species of big game which not 
many years ago used to abound in these mountains, but we 
never saw a track of any kind, old or new, and Graham did 
not seem to think that there was a single deer left anywhere 
near the road. We saw, however, numbers of the beautiful 
little striped squirrels called chipmunks (7Zamias striatus). 
These little creatures were very tame and often allowed us to 
approach to within a few yards of them. Larger reddish-grey 
squirrels (Sciurus Hudsonius), very similar to our English 
animal, were also common and sometimes extraordinarily tame. 
Of birds I saw but few in these mountains, but I noticed a pair 
of American water-ouzels (Cinclus Mexicanus) on one of the 
mountain streams we crossed, which except in colour appeared 
just like our English bird, as they flitted from stone to stone or 
stood bobbing up and down on the rocks. These American. 
birds were of a uniform slatey-blue colour. In the pine forests 
the camp robbers were common, as well as a species of tit 
(Parus gambelli?), and a handsome black-and-white wood- 
pecker with (in the male) a bright red head; but altogether 
bird life was very badly represented. Birds of prey seemed 
entirely absent, and I did not notice either a hawk or an eagle 
of any kind whilst crossing the Bighorn range. During the 
afternoon we crossed the main divide of the Bighorn Mountains 
at an altitude of g600 feet, rocky ridges rising about 1000 feet, 
on either side of us, bare of timber, and very rugged in 
aspect. From the divide we descended rapidly for 1600 feet 
and camped on Shell Creek at a height of 8000 feet above sea 
level. This evening we bivouacked in a little open glade sur- 
rounded by mountains and pine forests ; and although there 
appeared to be absolutely no game about, yet the air was so 
invigorating and the surrounding country so wild and beautiful 
that it was impossible not to feel a happy contentment of mind ;. 
a contentment which did not, however, last long, for we had 
scarcely unhitched our team when a travelling party going 
eastwards appeared and pitched their camp not far from ours. 
I had just finished putting up the tent. which my wife and I 
occupied, when a member of this party, who had first got his 
bearings from one of our men, walked up and said, ‘I believe 
you are Mr.Selous? You've travelled some in Africa, I’m told. 
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I’m Mr. , of the “Chicago ”; here’s my card. You 
must have met with some interesting experiences during your 
travels; perhaps you wouldn’t mind,’ &c. Now, well as I know 
all the great and endearing qualities of the modern newspaper 
reporter—the talented artist who can always make so much 
out of so little—I confess to having felt annoyed at meeting a 
member of the craft in the wilds of the Bighorn Mountains. 
His presence there seemed altogether incongruous and out of 
harmony with the surroundings. However, Mr. , of the 
‘ Chicago 
fessional zeal, 
and we spent 
a pleasant 
evening to- 
gether,during 
which I think 
he gave us 
more infor- 
mation con- 
cerning his 
own country 
than he re- 
ceived about 
Africa, for he 
had just re- 
turned froma 
three months’ 
trip to the 
Rocky Moun- SCENE IN THE BIGHORN MOUNTAINS, SEPT. 1897 

tains, during 

which he had visited the Yellowstone Park in order to write 
an account of its wonders for his paper. 

On the following day we continued our journey westwards, 
crossing another high ridge g200 feet above sea level. The 
country through which we passed during the day was for the 
most part open and grassy, but as we were still high above the 
plains of the Bighorn Basin I was rather surprised when Graham 
pointed out to me a bleached bison skull. We soon, however, 
came across several, more, one of them with the one horn still 
on the core, and we also saw an old trail and several wallows 
once used by these animals. I may here say that all over the 
Bighorn Basin and along the foothills of the Rocky Mountains 
I subsequently found numbers of bison skulls in a perfect state 


” proved to be a very good sort, in spite of his pro- 
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of preservation, many of them with the horns still on the cores, 
and several with portions of the skin of the head and neck 
(with the hair still on it) adhering to the bone. Now, I believe 
that the last bisons seen alive in this part of America were killed 
in 1884, therefore none of the skulls which I saw could have 
been lying on the ground, exposed to the disintegrating influences 
of summer sun and winter frost, for less than fourteen years. I 
should certainly never have believed that even the hardest of bone, 
let alone horn and skin, could have withstood the ravages of 
time and exposure so well. In the climate of Africa no organic 
matter lasts very long vhen exposed to ‘the weather, and even 
the skull and leg bones of an elephant would, I think, crumble 
to dust and absolutely disappear in less than fifteen years from 
the date of the animal’s death. ° ; 

As we advanced towards the Bighorn Basin the pine forests 
completely disappeared and the country gradually became more 
and more sterile. The cast horns of wapiti and mule deer— 
the former very much preponderating in numbers—now, too, lay 
scattered everywhere over the face of the country. These horns 
were all bleached white, though most of them were quite perfect 
and showed no signs of having been gnawed by hinds or rats. 
They had all been shed years ago during the annual migrations, 
when the great bands of wapiti were returning in the spring from 
their winter feeding-grounds in the Bighorn Basin to the moun- 
tain forests where they lived until once more driven to the lower 
and more open ground by heavy snowstorms. Now no more 
wapiti winter in the Bighorn Basin. Their place has been taken 
by the settlers’ stock, and the wild creatures which the sheep 
and cattle have supplanted—the very few that still exist in this 
once magnificent hunting-ground—have to pass the whole year 
as best they can amongst the mountains. 

In the afternoon our route lay along the course of Trapper’s 
Creek, a mountain torrent which has cut for itself a deep gorge 
or canyon of very remarkable appearance and over 1000 feet 
‘in depth. Wild sheep, I was told, were not long ago plentiful 
amongst the precipitous rock walls, interspersed with steep grass 
slopes, of this wild gorge, but I doubt if any are left there now. 
Just before dusk we reached Trapper’s Creek below the mouth 
of the canyon, and on the following day, September 4, we 
followed the course of this stream to its junction with Shell 
Creek, and then travelled along the course of the latter to the 
point where it enters the Bighorn River. The latter is a fine 
stream, from 100 to 200 yards in width where we forded it. 
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We here saw a flock of wild geese standing on a sandbank, but 
they were very wild, and we could not get within rifle-shot of 
them, nor do I know to what species they belonged. In the 
afternoon our route lay for a short distance along the Bighorn 
River, and then westwards up the course of one of its tribu- 
taries called Grey Bull Creek, which has its source in the Rocky 
Mountains, In the evening we camped on the bank of this 
creek at a spot where the water had ceased to run. There 
were, however, numerous pools in the bed of the creek, but the 
water was not very palatable, being strongly impregnated with 
alkaline salts, 

During the two following days we travelled steadily west- 
wards across the Bighorn Basin. The heat was very great, the 
dust very annoying, and the water very bad. The whole of 
the Bighorn Basin is a most uninviting country to look at, 
being arid and barren to an indescribable degree. During 
summer the heat is very trying, and in the winter the treeless 
plains are swept by icy winds. Except along the river 
bottoms there is scarcely any vegetation whatever save the 
ever-present sage-bushes. In general appearance this district 
of America very much resembles the driest and most arid 
portions of the Karoo in the western province of the Cape 
Colony, whilst some of the bare ridges or low ranges of hills 
by which it is intersected look like gigantic heaps of tailings 
from diamond or gold mines. The faces of these mud ridges 
have been worn by rain and snow, and sun and storm, into © 
innumerable grooves and furrows, and in some places the 
soil is very beautifully coloured with various shades of red, 
pink, and mauve, the colours being possibly due to the alkaline 
salts with which the whole district is more or less impregnated. 
But although the basin of the Bighorn is in general aspect 
an arid and uninviting-looking desert, it is—thanks to the 
fact that it is surrounded by high ranges of mountains— 
intersected by several fine streams of water, by the aid of 
which considerable areas of ground have been put under irri- 
gation by the hard-working and intelligent settlers who have 
taken up land in this district. The land bordering the streams 
is usually very level, and there is thus not much difficulty in 
leading the water on to it. Only hard work and ordinary 
intelligence are required. I saw excellent crops of wheat and 
oats standing where the whole country but a few years ago was 
an arid wilderness covered with sage brush. All kinds of 
vegetables, I was told, grow well in the light soil, and fruit-trees 
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are being planted. The settlers in this part of America have, 
I think, shown splendid energy and enterprise in converting 
this uninviting-looking country into well cultivated land. Of 
course, they could have done nothing without the water, but 
in many cases the water has been led out from the river for 
miles to their homesteads, at the cost of an enormous amount 
of labour. Many of these hard-working people, I was told, 
were Mormons from Utah, who are said to understand culti- 
vating land by means of irrigation better than any other 
people in the United States. If Mr. Rhodes could only 
manage to transplant a few hundred of these hard-working 
Mormon families to the high plateaux of Matabeleland and 
Mashonaland, what a transformation they would work in those 
countries in a few short years! provided always they did not 
succumb to the influences of their new environment, and 
gradually come to consider manual labour derogatory to a 
white man in a country where there exist numerous aboriginal 
dark-skinned races, who can be hired to work and sweat in 
the hot sun, whilst the European contents himself with the 
part of overseer. There are, of course, some countries where 
white men cannot work all day in the sun ; but on the plateaux 
of the interior of South Africa they most certainly can, and would, 
were it not for the presence of the less civilised black races, 

On the afternoon of September 6 we got into a country 
where a few prong-horned antelopes still roamed, but although 
we left the road and made a long détour in search of them, we 
did not come across any of the animals themselves, though: we 
saw a few fairly fresh tracks. On this day, too, we saw and 
killed our first rattlesnake. We also sighted a prairie wolf (Canis 
lupus Occidentalis) in the distance, and came on a badger 
(Taxidea Americana), which retreated in so leisurely a manner 
that after dismounting from my horse I ran up to it without 
difficulty. I could have killed it with a club, had I had one, 
but did not care to shoot it, as I knew that an expanding bullet 
would damage its skin very much, so I allowed it to retire into 
a large burrow. It went to ground backwards, always facing 
its enemy, in the same manner invariably practised by the South 
African wart hog, which, no matter how hard pressed it may be, 
never bolts head-first down a hole, but always turns round and 
goes down backwards. 

On the following morning we killed a rattlesnake close to 
our waggon, after having first photographed it. It seemed a 
very lethargic kind of reptile, possibly because the early morning 
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air was somewhat chilly, and would not move or give the 
warning rattle—although I had got my camera on the ground 
at a distance of only four feet away from it—until Graham 
stirred it up with a stick. Then it raised its head a foot or so 
from the ground, and made a somewhat feeble noise with its 
rattle. Whilst photographing the rattlesnake I saw three sage 
grouse walking through the brush a short distance away. One 
of them was a splendid old cock, apparently about the size of a 
capercailzie hen, but with longish pointed tail-feathers. Thinking 
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that it would be a good thing to shoot a couple of these birds 
for the pot—for we had seen nothing in the shape of game since 
leaving M.’s ranche, with the exception of the unapproachable 
geese and a couple of hares—I was walking to the waggon to 
get a shot gun, when three prong-horned antelopes appeared on 
the top of a piece of rising ground about 500 yards distant. 
They had probably been intending to have a drink in the very 
nasty alkali-impregnated water-hole by the side of which we 
were camped. They now stood gazing at us from their safe 
position on the top of the high ground for several minutes, and 
we were able to examine them carefully through our glasses. 
They all three carried horns, and were therefore males, the 
female prong-horned antelope being hornless. After having 
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satisfied their curiosity, which was not sufficient to bring them 
any nearer to us, they turned round and disappeared behind 
the ridge. M., having already shot prong-horned antelopes, 
asked me to go after them, which I at once proceeded to do. 
I had observed that as they disappeared they were heading to 
the left, so I made a longish détour and presently sighted them 
amongst some very short sage brush about 400 yards from me. 
From here I crawled within 200 yards of them. This was a 
very disagreeable process, as all over these alkali plains there 
grows in great profusion a kind of dwarf cactus, whose thick 
fleshy arms, which only appear just above the surface of the 
ground, are thickly covered with innumerable little sharp spines, 
which, on being touched, at once become detached from the 
parent plant, and adhere to one’s flesh in little clusters. The sides 
of these little spines are minutely serrated, which causes them to 
work their way deeper and deeper into whatever they have adhered 
to. They are said often to cause festering sores, but I suppose 
that is when one’s blood is out of order. After my stalk was 
over I found my knees and thighs, elbows and hands, full of 
these cactus spines; but at the time I was approaching the 
antelopes I was so intent on the business in hand that I did not 
pay any attention to them. When I was about 200 yards away 
from them, I think one of the antelopes saw me, but could not 
quite make me out as I was lying flat on the ground, He 
trotted away for a few yards, and then stood nearly broadside 
with his head turned looking backwards. Not seeing any 
chance of getting nearer, and as I could see him better than 
either of the other two, I fired at him as I lay, and heard the 
bullet tell. He dashed away, however, together with his com- 
panions ; but I did not think he would go far, as I was using a 
Mannlicher rifle and expanding bullets, Running quickly to 
the spot where the antelope had stood when I fired at him, I at 
once saw blood on his tracks, and on creeping to the top of the 
rising ground behind which he had disappeared, saw him standing 
about 300 yards away. One of the unwounded antelopes was 
close to him, the other being some distance ahead. Both of 
these were holding their heads -high, and were gazing steadily 
towards were I lay, whilst their stricken comrade was walking 
slowly forwards with drooping head. I could see he was badly 
wounded, and so determined to finish him before turning my 
attention to his friends. These, however, bounded away through 
the sage scrub immediately they heard my shot, which dropped 
the wounded antelope in his tracks. On walking up to him I 
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found that my bullet must just have skimmed along his back, 
and catching him in the back of the head had come out on his 
forehead. Having heard my shots, Graham now came galloping 
up, and finding that my stalk had been successful, at once rode 
back to the waggon to fetch my camera and bring a pack horse 
to carry in the meat, whi!st I sat down—on a carefully selected 
spot—and commenced to extract as many cactus spines from 
my knees and elbows as possible. I found, however, that 
numbers of these little prickles had broken off and were very 
difficult to get hold of, and the greater part of these I had to 
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put up with ; but though I could feel them for a long time 
afterwards if I pressed on the spots where they had disappeared, 
they never caused any inflammation. Whilst taking the antelope 
to the waggon I very nearly stepped on a rattlesnake, which lay 
perfectly still, coiled up under a little sage tuft, and never moved 
until struck with a piece of wood. These rattlesnakes appeared to 
me to be as lethargic as are South African puff adders on a cold 
morning, and I was glad that this one had not been lying exactly 
in my path as I was crawling up to the antelopes, or I might 
very easily have put my hand on it before noticing it. The 
dead prong-horned buck—a fair-sized male, Graham said, and 
in good condition—weighed 109} Ibs. as he lay, and 83 Ibs. 
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clean—within 1 Ib. of 6 stones. The scientific name which has 
been given to the prong-horned antelope—Antilocapra Ameri- 
cana, American goat antelope—appears to me, now that I have 
seen these animals in their native haunts, to be a singularly 
inappropriate one ; for in habits and appearance, the form of 
its finely-cut legs, and longish, sharp-pointed hoofs, the nature 
of the country it frequents, and, indeed, in every other par- 
ticular, with one curious exception, the animal is a true antelope, 
and is as far removed from any species of wild goat as it is 
from a sheep. The one point in which it differs from the 
antelopes of the Old World, the annual shedding of the horn- 
sheaths, is certainly a most remarkable distinction, but does not 
bring it any nearer to the goats. As the process by which the 
horn-sheaths of the prong-horned antelope are annually shed 
and renewed is, I think, not generally understood, and the fact 
itself often doubted, I make no apology for here quoting from 
the very interesting account written on this subject by the well- 
known American naturalist, Judge Caton. After speaking of 
certain observations which he had made on the horn growth 
of a young pronghorn buck running in his park, the author 
of ‘The Deer and Antelope of North America’ goes on to 
say : 

‘Let us observe the horn of the adult male antelope, which 
is shed in October. If we make our observation so soon as the 
horn is cast off, we can readily understand the process by which 
it is removed. By looking into the cavity of the cast-off horn, we 
shall see that it extends but about halfway its length, or a little 
way above the prong ; and we shall also see that it contains a 
large number of coarse lightish-coloured hairs, all of which are 
firmly attached to the horn, and many of them, towards the 
lower part, passing quite through it. We see the core of the 
horn is covered with a thick vascular skin, which is pretty well 
covered with the same kind of hairs as those seen in the cavity 
of the horn. We now appreciate that these hairs grew from 
the skin and more or less penetrated the shell or horn, and 
when this was removed, some were torn from the skin and 
others from the horn. We observe further that the new horn 
had begun its growth a considerable time before the old 
one was cast, for the new horn was extended several inches. 
above the top of the core, nearly in a vertical direction, though 
with a slightly posterior inclination. The top of this for nearly 
half an inch is already hardened into perfect horn. | Below this 
it is softer, and a little way down it has lost the horny texture, 
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but is a pretty firm and somewhat flexible mass down to the 
core and around it; at the upper part of which, however, it 
has rather the appearance of thick, massive skin, of a high 
temperature, showing great activity in the blood vessels per- 
meating it. As we pass lower down, the skin is thinner, and 
shows less excitement or activity. Upon this skin, enveloping 
the core, we find the hairs already described.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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SPEED-SKATING 


BY CHARLES EDGINGTON AND GEORGE WOOD 


OuR age is one of quick living and of record-breaking ; every- 
thing is for pace, from the ‘quick lunch’ of our American 
cousins to the Titanic races across continents and oceans of 
express trains and ‘ocean-greyhounds.’ Time, or rather the 
saving of it, is the all-important factor of modern life, and 
from this desire in every-day business we have arrived at the 
endeavour to economise it even in our amusements—we must 
break records, or at least try to, in every branch of sport and 
of athletics. From the scorcher on the high road to the motor- 
paced expert on the bicycle track is but a step; the school 
champion runner is father to the professional hundred-pound- 
a-side match maker ; the Fen skater who covered long distances 
in short times for pure enjoyment has developed into the 
speed-skater, amateur or professional. No expert fast-riding 
bicyclist is quite content until he has made an attempt to 
lower some previous record, local or otherwise, whether by 
whole seconds or only by fifths; the cricketer is no longer 
satisfied with an average of a mere twenty—he must run 
into the forties or fifties at least, and must score centuries in 
record quick times—or perhaps tens in record slow ones. 
Toujours l audace—Pace, always Pace—is our motto. And with 
this need of the present generation has sprung up a general 
mechanical improvement. Everything that can be improved 
by mechanical device has been, down to the very parapher- 
nalia of our games—‘improvement’ reading for additional 
speed and lightness combined with sufficient strength ; improved 
‘short drinks,’ even, on the same principle! We have lighter 
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guns, lighter rods, lighter ‘bikes,’ lighter ‘light boats,’ and 
lighter skates. 
Writing on speed-skating Mr. Heathcote says : ‘In all our 
games and in many of our sports, the marked superiority of 
modern implements enables men to achieve feats undreamed of 
in former times, while the éc/at attached to record-breaking pro- 


motes efforts on the part of aspirants to fame far in excess of 
the aims. of our fore- 


fathers’; but he ques- 
tions the possibility of 
improving on the old 
skating records, ice be- 
ing the same nowadays 
that it was then, and 
the improvement in the 
skates being insufficient, 
he thinks, to revolu- 
tionise' the art. The 
question has been an- 
swered since he wrote 
this, and a marked 
advance there is, 
whether it be due to 
skaters, skates, or su- 
perior style. Speed- 
skating in England— 
that is to say, serious 
speed-skating — un- => 
doubtedly originated in OESTLUND 
the Fen country. What 

young skater has not, almost as soon as he could stand securely, 
raced a friend, with hat crammed down on the back of the head, 
and legs, and arms, and the inevitable stick flying wildly in every 
direction—a ‘caucus race,’ beginning nowhere in particular 
and ending anywhere to the satisfaction of at least one of the 
rivals—to the general disgust of all the other skaters? For 
ordinarily the figure-skater, with his slow gyrations and ordered 
progress, fears and hates the speed-skater. It is with equal 
distrust and dislike that the real Fen skater looks on a figure- 
skater: there man, woman, boy, girl, the very babe almost, 
skate but for speed only. One of the writers of this has him 
self nearly died the death by stoning—or was it snowballing ?— 
for being guilty of performing threes and other foolish figures on 
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Guyhirne Wash in the Fen country, and he only preserved his 
bodily safety and any shred of reputation by proving himself 
the equal if not the better of his persecutors in pace, even though 
skating on the much-despised figure-skates. 

The Fen country embraces parts of Norfolk, Cambridge- 
shire, Huntingdonshire, and Lincolnshire, and may be con- 
sidered as all the country forming the watershed of the lower 
reaches of the rivers running into the Wash. The land is for 
the most part below the level of the sea, and the rivers are kept 
in their courses by artificial banks. In a good skating winter, 
when there has been a sufficiency of rain before the frost, the 
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land between two such semi-artificial rivers will be flooded, 
despite the transverse dykes, to a depth of a foot or so, present- 
ing when frozen a sheet of ice twenty miles long maybe and 
half a mile broad. On such an expanse the figure-skater with 
his orange feels quite lost; every one considers himself bound to 
skate to cover much ground where there are such distances 
available. According to Mr. Fowler skating was actually intro- 
duced in the Fen country by the Royalist exiles returning 
from Holland after the Restoration. In 1648, in his ‘ English 
and Netherduytch Dictionarie,’ Hexham speaks of ‘skates. which 
they slide upon the ice in Holland,’ but he makes no. mention 
of their being used in England, and it is not until 1662 that 
Pepys, keen novelty hunter, writes that he went ‘over the 
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Parke (where I first in my life, it being a great frost, did see 
people sliding with their skeates, which is a very pretty art).’ 
However it originated in the Fens, the art of speed-skating 
has flourished mightily there, and the Fen country has been for 
long time the home of English speed-skaters. There every 
village had its champion ; and great matches were ‘run’ between 
the local representatives, every man striving his utmost for the 
honour of his own birthplace. The names of these local 
champions were household words among all classes, and these 
small competitions excited the keenest interest and a very 
genuine sporting feeling. In addition to these semi-private 
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A START 
H. Kleeberg (Berlin) v. C. Edgington (Oxford), Davos, 1896 


matches there were well ordered and arranged competitions, 

open to all comers, from which has arisen without much modi- 
fication the present procedure of the English, or European, or 
World’s Championship. In connection with speed-skating the 
names of two Fen families will always be remembered—the 
Smarts and the Sees. In 1854 William, generally known as 
‘ Turkey,’ Smart appeared in public, defeating the then recognised 
champion. From this date he carried all before him, save for 
some defeats at the hands, or rather the feet, of ‘Gutta-Percha’ 
See, until 1867, when, forty-one years old, he found that youth 
would be served and that he could no longer outpace his younger 
rivals. From 1878 ‘Fish’ Smart, nephew of old ‘Turkey,’ was 
recognised as the fastest skater in England and as one of the 
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fastest in the world; it was not until 1889 that his victorious 
career came to a close. His place was taken by James Smart, 
a younger brother, whose most serious rival was George See, 
a son of ‘Gutta-Percha.’ Since their time few English skaters 
have been found who could hold their own against their foreign 
rivals. 

For many years the Fen skate was recognised as the only 
pattern for speed-skating ; the stock of the skate was wood, and 
it was secured to the boots by an intricate arrangement of straps, 


THE DAVOS RINK AND ITS MOUNTAINS 
Photo-skating on the Curling Rink. C. Edgington (Oxford) v. H. Kleeberg (Berlin) 


the blade being long and narrow with a square heel and upward 
projecting toe. This skate has been superseded in modern times 
by the Norwegian pattern, which is built for lightness combined 
with strength. The blade, which is little more than a razor 
edge, averaging about 17} inches in length, is held in a hollow 
aluminium tube, which is fixed to two thin sole-plates by means 
of tubular connections : these sole-plates are fastened on to the 
boot itself, so that all the:cumbersome strapping is done away 
with and the construction admits of a far lighter boot, which, 
through fitting tightly, gives scope for the play of the ankles 
and of the muscles of the feet. This skate was introduced by 
Axel Paulsen, a Norwegian, who in 1884 carried all before him. 
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Although the proper style of using it was not evolved till some 
years later, yet it was the introduction of this skate with its long, 
' thin, flat blade and its prolonged heel which has led to the 
modern style of speed-skating, and has made possible the much 
improved racing times of the last few years. The superiority of 
this pattern, difficult as it is to use at first, both because of the 
long heels and toes, and owing to the fact that the blade when 
once it is set down on an edge with weight on it holds the ice 
and travels practically on a straight line, is now generally 
admitted. All the leading Fen men, though they held out 


AN EXCITING TUSSLE 

The 500 métres race in the World's Championship at Davos, Feb. 1898. Frederiksen 

(Norway) v. J. Seyler (Munich). Seyler won by } of a second 

gallantly for many years in favour of their trusty old Fen 
‘runners,’ dear from many an association of ‘ dyke,’ ‘ drain,’ and 
‘wash,’ have been obliged, from the necessity of winning races, 
to adopt the Norwegian pattern. Abroad, on the harder ice, 
there are no two opinions on the subject, and no serious com- 
petitor in the World’s Championship has used any other kind of 
skate during the last five years, with the sole exception of 
J. Wink, the Finn from Helsingfors, who was third in the 5000 
and 10,000 métres at St. Petersburg in 1896. 

In a short article it is impossible to give an elaborate analysis 
of the various motions which combine to make a perfect stroke. 
Briefly it may be said that the essence of the modern racing style 
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is its directness, that is, the avoidance of any waste of time due to 
travelling in a curve during any part of the stroke. It is in this 
‘directness’ that the Norwegian skate is superior to all others, 
though the principle of its use was recognised only of com- 
paratively late years, and by the best skaters. Even so fine a 
skater as Mr. J. Donoghue, the American amateur, who won 
the World’s Championship in 1890-91, had not mastered the 
niceties of the Norwegian stroke, and it is for this reason chiefly 
that the foremost men of the present day have — the times 
which he accomplished. 

Mr. Tebbutt, writing of Donoghue’s stroke, sinlinn that it 
began on the outside edge, the body being thrown over the leg 
as it were, and gradually passing over first to the flat of the 
blade and then to the inside edge: as the foot went away out- 
side the centre line it described a curve, less pronounced than 
that of the Fen stroke, but still a curve. This is substantially 
what happened with the old Fen skate, though there were of 
course slight differences owing to the length and curvature of 
the blade, and the body ‘rode less over the striking leg,’ But 
nowadays it is easy to see from a study of the style and of the 
skate marks of the best men—Oestlund, Seyler, Estlander, and 
others—that from the moment when the unemployed foot is 
brought close up past the other, the toe being kept well in, and 
set down on the ice in exact position for the new stroke, this 
stroke travels entirely on the inside edge, and this edge being 
flat on the ice with weight upon it describes what is practically 
a straight line : the last few inches of the stroke tail off slightly 
in an outward direction when the heel leaves the ice, and the 
final ‘scotch’ is given with the toe. 

The only time, in fact, that the outside edge is used is in 
travelling round curves, so that the use of it depends on the 
track. It is well known that the English form of track, offi- 
cially laid down by the laws of racing compiled in 1880 and 
employed ever since, is the straight course with sharp turns 
round a post or barrel. The cours2 is generally a quarter of a 
mile in length, in order to get a ‘mile with three turns,’ or 
where possible longer, 660 yards or half a mile, the prescribed 
distance for championship races being a mile and a half with 
three turns. On the Continent the tracks are arranged on an 
entirely different principle. The courses abroad have two long 
straight sides and two curved ends, with a double track roped 
off all round except for part of one side, where a space is left 
open for the competitors to cross over—the skater who has the 
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outside track for the first curve having the inside for the next, 
and vice versé. One of the best instances of this kind of course 
is that at Davos-Platz in Switzerland, where the World’s 
Championship of 1897-8 was held; it may be taken as the 
typical modern racing track, which—and it is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say so, for is it not situated a mile nearer the sky 
than most others ?—skaters regard lovingly as Plato’s ‘ideal 
course laid up in the heavens. The whole course is 400 
métres in length (a quarter of a mile less two and a half 
yards), with curves of a radius of 25 and 30 métres re- 


J. GREVE (HOLLAND) 
The Top Curve at Davos 


spectively : the track has been practically permanent and 
unaltered since 1892, when the first of the series of annual 
International races was held. The International Skating Club, 
Davos, being under German management, colossal accuracy is 
displayed in all official matters, and the track is measured with 
great exactness, by copper wire, under the direction of an 
engineer, every year before the races; last year, owing to 
attacks on its accuracy suggested by the wonderful times accom- 
plished, it was measured no fewer than four times. The curves 
are each an exact semicircle, the radii being measured from the 
centre to half a métre beyond the guide posts, and this makes 
the ‘straights’ just over 110 métres in length. It is this beau- 


tiful accuracy of curve which (apart from the absence of wind) 
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is mainly responsible for the number of records that have been 
made on the Davos course, the happy medium having been 
attained between a curve too small to be taken at full speed in 
a short race, and a curve too large to be taken with the step- 
over-step action. This crossing over of the leg is well illustrated 
in the accompanying photographs, that of the Dutchman, 
J. Banning, being an extreme case. 

Continental races are always run from right to left, so that 
on the curves the right leg is crossed over and put down on an 
inside edge ; the left, which is entirely on the outside edge, 
passing well behind and across to obtain the kick off. To the 
spectator on the inside of the circle the movement looks exactly 
like running, and the terrific speed at which a good short- 
distance skater, such as Naess, Oestlund, or Seyler, rushes round 
these curves must be seen, or rather timed, before it can be 
believed ; each of these skaters has done the 500 métres race 
(nearly 546 yards) in about 47 seconds. 

The four recognised championship distances are 500, 1500, 
5000, and 10,000 métres, corresponding to 546, 1638, 5460, 
10,920 yards respectively ; the third and fourth distances 
being just over three miles and six miles. To obtain the 
title ‘Amateur Champion of the World,’ a skater must be first 
in three of these and must finish in the fourth, The present 
records are : 


WORLD'S RECORDS. 


Holder. 


Méitres. 

500 ‘| P. Oestlund (Trondjhem) | Trondjhem 
1500 Davos 
5000 J. Eden (Holland) Hamar 
10,000 in Hamar 


Eden’s record for the 1500 métres was 2 mins, 25% secs. 


The vast improvement of the present-day skaters may be 
seen by comparing their times with those of the leading skaters 
of the period when the Norwegian skate was first introduced. 
The short race, 500 métres, was not regularly adopted until 
quite recently ; but in 1891, at Stockholm, O. Grunden and 
G. Fjoestad, the two leading Swedes, defeated the Norwegian 
Norseng over this distance, their respective times being 504, 51, 
51% secs., which do not compare with Oestlund’s 463. At 
Amsterdam in 1890, K. Pander, the Dutch amateur, in the pink 


Distance. Time. |; Place and Date. 
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of condition after his training at St. Moritz, won the Inter- 
national half-mile race (equivalent to just over 800 métres) in 
I min, 22? secs, ; the present world’s record for the distance, 
made in 1897, by Nilsson the American professional, in 1 min. 
17} secs. and Oestlund’s record, 1000 métres skated in 1 min. 
38 secs., also works out to about 1 min. 17 secs. for the half- 
mile. In the 5000 métres race we find Axel Paulsen skating 
the distance in 11 mins. 11 secs. This was in 1880; in 1886 
Godager lowered the time to 10 mins. 29 secs. in the first 
Norwegian amateur championship, and this he improved on at 


CROSSING THE LEGS 


. Banning (Holland) on Top Curve in extreme position, World's Championshi; 
7 ng ( of at Davos, Feb, 1898 


Stockholm in 1889, doing 10 mins, 52 secs. In 1895 Eden 
brought the time down to 8 mins. 373 secs. 

In longer distances the improvement is even more marked. 
Thus for 5 miles we. find Donoghue in 1890 taking 17 mins. 
50} secs., and Norseng 16 mins. 482 secs., though the former 
improved his time to 16 mins. 1 sec., and even to 15 mins. 
362 secs., which at that date was considered almost incredible. 
The present record is Nilsson’s 14 mins, 47 secs., but Eden must 
have beaten this handsomely in his wonderful spin of 17 mins. 
56 secs. for 10,000 métres, and he probably did the 5 miles in 
about 14 mins. 25 secs. In 1891 James Smart’s time for ro 
miles was 36 mins. 41 secs., and this had never been beaten by 
an Englishman ; in 1899, on the Davos track, C. Edgington,’ 


! One of the authors of this article.—Eb. 
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Oxford University, skated. nearly 19} miles in the hour—a 
wonderful performance—which means 1o miles in little more 
than 31 minutes. 

Is this improvement in times due then to the new style, 
new skates, &c., or to the man ? The question must be decided 
by those who discuss and settle such problems as ‘Is the human 
race deteriorating ?’ There can be no doubt, however, that the 
reason why amateurs have been enabled to reach the height of 
excellence attained by the professionals is because they have 
taken racing seriously and are willing to gd through a course 


LENGTHENING OUT 
P. Ocestlund on the straight at Davos, 1899 


of training more or less severe. The most noticeable points in 
connection with the physique of the speed-skater are strong 
development of the lungs, thighs, and small of the back: the 
bent position necessarily adopted produces a very great strain 
on the back in a long race, and it is chiefly the extensor 
muscles of the thighs and those of the feet which are used in 
the stroke. The present World’s Champion, Peder Oestlund, 
whose portrait decked out with trophies is reproduced, is a fine 
powerful man and has what is not usually regarded as an orna- 
ment, but which is certainly useful for speed-skating, a large 
foot : this enables him to wear conveniently a skate longer than 
the average and gives him the means of a very powerful stroke. 
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Oestlund, who is an amateur, has demonstrated his superiority 
to the professionals by winning successively the championships 
of Norway, Europe, and the World ; indeed, for the last two 
years he has been practically unbeaten. Too high praise cannot 
be given him for his splendid achievement at Davos in 1898, 
when he performed a feat which few men would have attempted 
and which was worthy of the old Vikings’ blood which flows in 
his veins. In the 500 métre race, the first of the four run to 
decide the World’s Championship, he fell against an iron 
post, while going at a terrific pace round the first curve, and 


NOT MUCH IN IT : 

E. Vollenweider (Russian) v. J. 150¢ métres European 
inflicted a severe wound on his leg ; nothing daunted, he turned 
out in bandages (against the doctor’s order), and skated with the 
greatest pluck and determination in the remaining three races, 
winning them all from his formidable opponent and former 
conqueror, Seyler, the European champion. We read of the 
length of the stroke of the old-time champions, and marvel 
when we are told that old ‘Turkey’ Smart covered 22 yards at 
a stroke ; whether this be true or not, it is noticeable that with 
the Norwegian skates the length of the stroke has decreased 
considerably, and Eden’s or Oestlund’s average nearer six or 
seven yards than ten, which was considered a moderate dis- 
tance in the old time, when skaters travelled part of the stroke 
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on the outside edge. At St. Petersburg in 1896 Eden’s stroke 
in the 1500 métres averaged about 6 yards 1 foot, in the 5000 
métres nearly 7 yards, and in the 10,000 about 74 yards. 

Apart from winning races the joy of speed-skating is very 
great; it is perhaps the nearest approach to flying at which 
we have as yet arrived ; and almost indescribable is the pleasure, 
albeit a punishing race is to follow, of facing the starter and 
his ‘ Meine herren, sind sie fertig? Achtung! Los!’ 
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THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S HOUNDS AFTER 
WOLF IN FRANCE 


BY ERNEST BELLECROIX 


THE recent death of the Duke of Beaufort vividly recalls that 
famous sportsman’s visit to France in the year 1863, when he 
brought his pack of hounds across the Channel to share the 
sport of wolf-hunting, and it seems peculiarly appropriate that 
an account of the expedition should be given in the BADMINTON 
MAGAZINE, a publication named after his Grace’s house. 

The Duke had for many years won a great reputation in 
France as a lover of the chase; French sportsmen had an 
opportunity of admiring his splendid pack of foxhounds at the 
Paris Dog Show, but their genuine sporting qualities were known 
only by hearsay. The prospect of having the Duke to hunt in 
France was therefore hailed with enthusiasm by French sports- 
men, and long before his arrival the projected visit was the chief 
subject of conversation, and the leading topic of all sporting 
newspapers. One of the latter, allowing imagination to run riot, 
informed its readers that the noble Duke would. arrive in Poitou 
with a following of 200 hounds, 150 horses, and innumerable 
attendants, whips, grooms, &c. 

It may be advisable to interpolate here a few words explaining 
the origin of this idea of entering English foxhounds to the 
French wolf. 


Monsieur Auguy, a master of wolf hunting (officier de 
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_ Jouveterie) in Poitou, knowing that the Duke weeded his kennels 
every year of all hounds that did not reach his standard, con- 
ceived the idea of procuring some of the descendants of a pack 
that had just been declared at the Islington Show to be the finest 
in England. He accordingly wrote to the Duke, offering to pur- 
chase a few of the rejected hounds, and received a reply to the 
effect that the Duke did not sell his hounds, but would be pleased 
to make a present of a couple of them to his fellow-sportsman. At 
the same time he asked for some particulars of a sport so interest- 
ing and exciting as wolf-hunting, and expressed his regret at the 
absence of opportunity to indulge in it in England. 

To this Monsieur Auguy replied, assuring the Duke, in the 
name of all the sportsmen of Poitou, that if he would honour 
their province with a visit and bring his pack with him, he would 
receive a hearty welcome. With the good-fellowship of a 
sportsman. and a gentleman the Duke accepted the invitation, 
and, having previously sent on a confidential servant to make 
the needful arrangements, shortly after wards took up his residence 
in a comfortable shooting-box at Rieul l’Espoir, placed at his 
disposal by the owner, Monsieur Chabot. 

The Duke of Beaufort was accompanied by his son, the 
Marquess of Worcester, the Right Hon. M. Russell, a relative of 
the minister, Captain Graham and Captain Wyndham, both of 
her Majesty’s Guards. Monsieur Auguy and Count Roget de 
Chezelles were also his guests at Rieul |’Espoir. 

Kennels and stables had been erected in the neighbourhood 
of the pavilion to accommodate the hounds and horses brought 
from England by the Duke. There were sixteen magnificent 
hunters and twenty couples of hounds under the care of Clarke the 
huntsman and the whips. Horses and hounds were alike the 
object of the greatest admiration ; the former were grand repre- 
sentatives of the famous hunters so well known in England, but 
so seldom seen in France. The pack consisted of twenty dogs 
and twenty bitches ; a thing quite unknown in France, where 
the dogs are always in.a large majority. Every one agreed that 
it was altogether impossible to imagine a collection of animals 
more remarkable or better selected for shape, strength, speed, 
and uniformly perfect condition. 

But how would these fine hounds behave when following a 
wolf? That was the great question which all French sportsmen 
and the Duke himself wished to answer. Opinions differed ; 
some were inclined to believe that these famous foxhounds 
would possibly be able to kill an ‘old wolf’; others, on the 
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contrary, maintained that the English hounds, accustomed to 
fox-hunting and totally unacquainted with the scent of a wolf, 
would obstinately refuse to follow it. 

Of all game animals, an ‘old wolf’ is certainly the most 
difficult to hunt. Extremely wary, the slightest alarm makes 
him move off at full speed; his unequalled strength enables 
him, when necessary, to keep the hounds on the move for an’ 
indefinite period ; trotting before them quite at his ease and 
without fatigue, he renders it impossible-to bring up reinforce- 

ments of hounds, as one never knows for which part of the 
country he intends to make. 

As to the huntsmen, whatever. may be the condition of 
their mounts, they cannot hope to keep up with an animal 
that, like the wolf, always runs straight on, and ‘second horses 
are out of the question for the reason just stated. . The con- 
sequence is that, the hounds being fatigued and missing the 
encouragement of their huntsmen, give up the chase, 

If the wolf has got the start, and the whips try to get 
in front of him by making a circuit, in hope of turning 
him, at the sound of the chase he is off at full speed, and 
those who strove to get ahead arrive just in time to see 
him going steadily at a quiet trot two or three hundred 
yards off; he knows very well, the artful creature, that it 
is needless to hurry so much now, and that he can moderate 
his pace and keep himself fresh for another occasion, while 
the hounds left behind are making up their leeway. And 
neither ravines, marshes, rivers, nor villages oblige him to 
deviate or stop him in his course ; the wily animal continues 
in spite of all to forge ahead without worrying himself 
about the peasants’ shouting and bawling, and entirely dis- 
dainful of their threats. Unacquainted with the country, with 
foundered horses and bewildered hounds, the huntsman is 
compelled to give up, and orders the retreat to be sounded.’ 
The ‘old wolf’ is quite ready to begin again the next day ; but 
experienced huntsmen are generally content with the first day’s 
trial and let him go about his business. 

Such is, in a few words, an ‘ old wolf’ hunt. 

The Duke of Beaufort, knowing how the case stood, had 
never entertained the hope of hunting down a full-sized old 
wolf with hounds that were not at all aeneeenee to follow 


1 Sonner la retraite, to sound certain notes on the horn to indicate that the 
hunt is over and to recall the hounds. ~ 
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the scent ; his only ambition was to hunt a ‘louvart’ (cub, 
wolf under a year old). ‘I simply desire to make an experi- 
ment,’ he contented himself with saying. ‘1 do not pretend to 
ignore the difficulties of my undertaking, but the greater the 
difficulty the greater the success, if success we achieve.’ 

The time of year (April 1863) at which the Duke came to 
France was not calculated to make this difficulty less, for it is 
considered a good stroke of work in January to kill a cub born 
in the preceding March or April, and very much harder to 
succeed in hunting down an animal two or three months older, 
full of vigour and capable of fighting for its life. 

It is quite another thing when hunting in September, 
although even at that age cubs are already remarkably cunning 
and fight well to defend themselves. It is a very frequent 
thing to see a litter of young cubs allowing themselves to be 
tracked for hours in the same precincts, without one of them 
being made to break cover ; the hounds picking up the scent 
first of one, and then of another, and finally losing them all, 
because the mother, in her maternal solicitude, runs here and 
there, constantly crossing the line and offering herself to the 
hounds, thus attracts the danger she sees threatening her young. 

There is no better mode of accustoming hounds to the scent 
of the wolf, and if the Duke of Beaufort’s pack had had this 
training and had passed through the schooling, it is more 
then probable that at the first trial they would have hunted 
their cub (‘louvart’) with the same keenness that the hounds of 
the Poitou huntsmen display. Another observation that will not 
be out of place here is, that aptitude is transmitted in the same 
way as physical qualities, by heredity, and that young hounds, 
born of good wolf-hounds, take up at their very first lesson 
the scent, which is generally repugnant to those whose 
ancestors have never chased the wolf. 

All the most distinguished men in the world of sport in 
France, all the members of the hunts in the provinces of Anjou, 
Berry, Angoumois, Limouzin, and Vendée, in addition to those 
of Poitou, were assembled to greet the Duke and to congratulate 
him on his introduction to the native sport ; many of them, 
who are still living, placed their services and their long experi- 
ence at his disposal. 3 

The assembly was so numerous that the business was greatly 
complicated, and many, not without reason, imputed to this the 
failure of the first trials. 


There were present MM. le Vicomte Emile de la Besge, 
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now the veteran of French huntsmen, de Maichin, de Nonneville, 
de la Fourette, de Montbron, le Comte de Lorge, de la 
Débuterie, de Béjarry, Victor de Roux, le Prince de Sagan, le 
Baron de Courval, MM. de Daune, Hubert de la Borderie, le 
Comte d’Osmond, le Comte du Lau, le Comte de Ganay, Paul 
Géruzés, the Associates de la Mouliére, all in full dress (grande 
tenue), and many others whom it would take too long to name, 
but all belonging to the pick of French sportsmen. Never had 
there been a more select or more numerous field, 

The first hunt, fixed for April 1, was without result, no 
wolf being found. A fox, however, gave an hour and a half’s 
run, and then got to ground. The Duke’s hounds, being on 
their usual quarry, worked beautifully, although their master 
declared that, owing to the change of country, they were not so 
fast as usual. : 

The second meet on Tuesday, April 3, was fixed at seven 
o'clock in the morning in the forest of Verriéres. It was 
arranged that MM. de Maichin, de la Besge and Guichard, 
three of the most experienced sportsmen of Poitou,. should 
undertake to beat the woods, and that the hunt should follow 
the one who first got on the line of a wolf; the native dogs 
should then be coupled and the Duke’s hounds put on the 
scent. Fortune favoured M. Guichard, who had the good luck 
to start a wolf ; the animal having been seen crossing an alley, 
the French hounds were nearly all stopped and the foxhounds 
encouraged to advance ; some of them seemed to pick up the 
scent well, and took an active part in hunting with the native dogs 
that showed the way ; but after having roused the animal a 
second time they gave up a scent to which they were so 
unaccustomed and fell behind. 

It must be understood that the crowd was very numerous, 
there was constant running to and fro, consequently the scent 
of the animal was foiled. The hounds, hustled and thrown 
into disorder, did not understand what was wanted of them, 
and seeming puzzled and disappointed, collected in little groups 
round the whips. It would be scarcely possible to conduct a 
trial under worse circumstances. 

The third hunt was for the following Friday, April 6. 
The meet was to take place at the gamekeeper’s lodge in the 
forest of Verriéres. Here again the crowd was as great as on 
the first day. 

Charles, M. de la Besge’s whipper-in, had left his master’s 
house, the Chateau de Persac, on the preceding evening and had 
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gone to sleep at Verriéres, so as to be able to beat the woods, 

with two of his hounds, early in the morning. And he had 

done well, for at the time of the meet he had been tracking a 

wolf for more than an hour, and just as he was stooping down. 
to examine the footprints, so as to note the age of the quarry he 

had disturbed, the animal jumped across the road a few yards 

in front of him, It was a good-sized wolf. The whip, conse- 

quently, called his hounds back, cut a branch and put it in the 

place whence the wolf sprang, so as to recognise which way he 

had passed, and waited for the huntsmen to arrive. 

At half-past eight the hounds were uncoupled, and once 
more the foxhounds hesitated before taking up the scent. The 
Duke, seeing this, and not being in the least disconcerted at a 
misadventure which he more than half expected, followed the 
chase with enthusiasm like the true sportsman he was, and after 
a long run through the forest got in at the ‘hallali’ (death- 
whoop) just as M. de la Besge, dismounting, seized by the 
throat a fine young wolf with which the hounds were violently 


_ fighting. Several foxhounds that had followed the Duke attacked 


the animal in a most resolute way, and began tearing it to 
pieces. 

It was an excellett lesson for them, and one from which 
they soon profited. Each new hunt, indeed, showed that the 
foxhounds were making rapid progress, and on April 24, in 
spite of the extreme dryness of the ground, which considerably 
increased the difficulty of following a scent so slight as that of 
the wolf, the Duke’s hounds, without the help of a single 
French hound, had started a wolf quite of their own accord 
and followed it well for more than an hour. This last trial of 
the English hounds was certainly very much to their credit, 
and, in the opinion of all the sportsmen present, would un- 
doubtedly have been brought to a brilliant finish if the hunts- 
man, Clarke, had not been suddenly seized with a serious 
indisposition. 

But the Duke, who was most kind and thoughtful to all his 
attendants, would not allow Clarke to risk his health, and 
ordered the hounds to be whipped off at once and the chase to 
be abandoned, thus most generously renouncing a well-earned 
and ardently longed-for success. 

A few days later, after the Duke’s s departure, M. Guichard’s 
and M. de Maichin’s hounds, out for exercise and with no 
intention of hunting, found the scent of an ‘old wolf’ near the 
Forét des Cartes, and chased it. 
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After a three hours’ hot run, during which the wolf had twice 
attempted to give them the slip, once in the Forét de Goueix 
and then in the Forét de Verriéres, the animal, making a cir- 
cuit, returned to Cartes and faced the hounds. The keeper of 
the forest, attracted by the noise, and seeing an old wolf in the 
midst of the pack, shot it! MM. Guichard and de Maichin could 
not claim that they had hunted down an ‘old wolf,’ but the 
fact is worth mentioning. 

It weighed forty kilogrammes (eighty French pounds) and the 
right paw was sent by M. de Maichin to the Duke of Beaufort, 
who gladly accepted this token of on 
from his fellow-sportsman. 

The reasons of the non-success of the first 
few trials of the most justly renowned pack of 
hounds in England are easy to understand : 
the progress they so quickly made proves 
once more that to hunt any sort of animal 
wants knowledge and practice; and, especially 
for successfully hunting the wolf, whose scent 
is the faintest in existence, it is necessary to 
have hounds and huntsmen whose skill has 
been acquired by long habit and experience. 

The Duke of Beaufort was to return to 
Poitou in the February of the next year, a much 
more favourable season than the one he had 
chosen, to renew an experiment which had 
been so very encouraging ; and not one of the 
sportsmen who had assisted at these trials 
doubted for a moment that success would 
be complete, especially if the Duke consented, wotr’ pre- 
as some of the most experienced huntsmen $s \itauropn 
proposed, to entrust a number of hounds from 
October onwards to the huntsmen of Poitou, who would have 
accustomed them to the scent by making them hunt the cubs, 
which are comparatively easy to take. 

But the month of February passed and brought no Duke 
with it, although the same cordial reception awaited him as in 
the preceding year. The Vicomte de la Besge, one of the most 
celebrated wolf-hunters of Poitou, who had had the honour 
of receiving the Duke at his Chateau de Persac, and all the 
members of the hunting society of Verriéres, proposed to offer 
the Duke new testimony of their wish to help him to realise the 
ardent desire he had expressed of mens, a pack of hounds 
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capabie of hunting the wolf; all most sincerely regretted his 
absence. 

The Duke, however, at the invitation of French buntsmen, 
greatly contributed to the success of the first Parisian Dog Show ; 
half the hounds he had brought to hunt with him in Poitou then 
came to be admired in the Jardin Zoologique du Bois de 
Boulogne, where the show was held. Several packs of fox- 
hounds were exhibited, but it was unanimously agreed that none 
was so fine as the Duke’s. Smaller than the French foxhounds, 
they were remarkable for the perfection of their shape. Every- 
thing about them denoted perfect development of strength, 
agility, and muscular power ; their delicate d/stingué heads, and 
the beautiful curve of their necks, gave them an elegant appear- 
ance which is not customary in this race of dogs ; and while 
admiring these superb animals, it was not difficult to imagine 
what could be achieved by such hounds when they had hunted 
the wolf for a few generations. 
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BY GEORGE COSSINS 


Hor! so hot that the dry earth seemed 
to widen into little rifts before one’s 
eyes—the leaves of the stunted trees 
to curl even their hardy foliage ; so hot 
that the white tents outside the Fort 
dazed the eyes, till the encampment 
seemed one long blurred mass of glit- 
tering haze, and the swarms of blue 
flies, settled on the putrid remains of 
a bullock, just beyond the limits of the 
little camp, appeared overcome and 
listless, buzzing sleepily over their loath- 
some feast. 

So hot that the weary sentries, lean- 
ing over the bastions, could not touch 
the metalled butts of their rifles, and 
the troop horses on the plains, standing 
in little groups, with bent crests and 
wide-opened nostrils, beneath the scanty 
shade of the mimosas, made no effort 
to graze, but stood dejected and dis- 
pirited, showing no sign of life beyond an occasional languid 
swish with their tails when their natural enemies, the African 
tick, roused them by a more than ordinary sharp attack from 
their stupor. 


— 
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And in the Fort only the occasional sound of the sentries’ 
steps broke the monotonous silence ; the roofs of the thatched 
huts which lined the walls threw no shadow on the dry baked 
earth, for the sun was overhead and in its zenith. From one 
of the huts issues a bugler in the uniform of the ‘ Jagers,’ and 
presently, apparently acting upon instructions from within, he 
sounds a bugle call. 

From behind the huts, from the moist recesses of the moat, 
from under the store waggons, from all sorts of hiding-places 
appear some ten or twelve Kafir boys dressed in miscellaneous 
garbs, and lazily they proceed to the various huts, whence they 
presently issue bearing the rations and cooking utensils of the 
various messes ; for these boys are the cooks, and right good 
cooks too some of them, though prone to pilfer small fragments 


of the repasts they are preparing, when opportunity offers. 


‘Mahalie ! Mahalie!’ comes a loud cry from one of the huts — 
and— 

‘Mahalie! Mahalie! you young imp!’ rings out again a 
moment or two later. 

The Kafir boys busily engaged beyond the walls show their 
white teeth and shrug their half-naked shoulders. 

‘ Tcha—Mahalie !’ they cry in derision. 

‘Mahalie! Hang the boy, where the dickens has he got 
to?’ growls a tall bearded trooper, dressed in boots and 
breeches, a felt hat, and rough grey shirt open at the front and 
showing a neck and chest tanned to a deep brown ; and as he 
speaks he issues from the hut, and shading his eyes with his 
hands inspects the little group outside the Fort. 

“U pi Mahalie?’ he cries impatiently. 

‘Hi kona, Baas,’ chorus the Kafir boys, shaking their woolly 
heads to emphasise their assertion. 

‘Confound the little beggar, I’ll screw his neck when I catch 
him,’ mutters the man angrily as he steps back and re-enters 
the hut. 

He is a big, rough, hairy fellow this, with a reddish-brown 
beard and traces of dissipation on his bronzed weather-beaten 
face, yet his manner is not all ungentle as he steps across the 
tiny hut and kneels down by the form of a young lad barely out 
of his teens—a lad with a white face all drawn and lined with 
pain, and eyes that are clouded and heavy. He wears only a 
pair of loose trousers, and his bare chest, white as a little child’s, 
is bandaged tightly with long bands of linen. 

‘Arthur, old chap, the boy has cleared out, su I'll have to 
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cook the stuff myself,’ says the big fellow as the dull eyes turn 
inquiringly to him. 

‘I don’t want any ; don’t bother!’ replies a weak and fret- 
ful voice. 

‘Oh, hang it all, you must eat, man! Look here : we'll have 
some soup anyway, and I'll make some fresh leather-jackets.’ 

- 1 can’t eat anything—is there any tyuala?’! 
‘No—-all gone, my boy ; but I’ll make you some tea.’ 
‘Oh,’ groans the other pettishly, ‘I’m sick of tea—tea with- 


‘PULL ME ROUND? WHAT, WITH A HOLE IN ME LIKE THIS?’ 


out milk ; and the water !—the water is deastly; |’'m sick of it 
all. If only there was some milk, I’ve been dreaming of that, 
just one good cool drink—just that and some bananas, if I 
could have that I would want nothing more ; but that soup— 
stinking stuff-—and those leather-jackets—Gad! at home the 
labourers get better food than that.’ 

‘Don’t get down in the mouth, Arthur, the supplies will be 
up soon, and the doctor will put you in the hospital as soon as 
there is room.’ 

‘When some other fellow dies,’ is the bitter reply. 


1 Kafir beer. 
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‘Or gets well. Come, rouse up, old boy. We'll pull you 
round.’ 

‘Pull me-round ? What, with a hole in me like this? Bah! 
I don’t want to pull round. The sooner I go underground the 
better, and no one will care much either,’ mutters the other 
peevishly. 

‘D—n ‘it all!’ says the trooper softly to himself as -he 
goes out into the glaring sunlight, ‘it is a shame to feed the lad 
on this muck, but there’s nothing else.’ 

Taking summary possession of one of the fires, he puts a pot 
on to boil, oblivious of the grimaces and gesticulations of the 
dusky little cook who has the prior claim. 

Presently he returns to the hut for something, and the 
wounded lad turns wearily to see him: the pale cheeks are a 
little flushed and the eyes brighter. 

‘Has he come? Has he got it ?’ he asks eagerly. 

‘Who? What?’ 

_ *Mahalie—the milk and bananas—he said he would. Oh, 
Jack, my throat is so dry-—hasn’t he got them ?’ 

‘Arthur! how could he get them? There is no place 
within a hundred miles of this where they could be got— 
except the enemies’ kraals, and he couldn’t go there.’ 

‘He said it—he promised me,’ moaned the other wearily. 

His companion looked at him anxiously, but made no reply, 
and presently walked thoughtfully to the foot of the nearest 
bastion and hailed the sentry. 

‘Have you seen my boy about at all ?’ 


‘ Mahalie ?’ 
‘Ay, 
“No. Why?’ 


‘I can’t find him, and he seems to have promised young 
Arthur Blake that he would get him some milk and bananas. 
I’m half afraid he’ll go up to Matulini’s kraal and get shot.’ 

‘Not he—most likely the young beggar’s asleep somewhere 
under the waggons.’ 


‘Maybe,’ and Jack Farrent walked away, and the while he 


watched the cooking of the scanty meal puffed great clouds of 


tobacco from under his thick moustache. 

‘Hang it all!’ he says at last, ‘if I thought there was the 
barest chance of getting either bananas or milk for him, I’d risk 
it, by Gad I would!’ 

An hour later when Arthur Blake had reluctantly swallowed 
a small pannikin-full of soup, and feebly eaten a mouthful or 
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two of leather-jacket, the sentry challenged Jack Farrent as he 
made his way towards the river with a rifle slung at his back 
and a bucket on his arm. 

‘Going for water? Allright. By gosh! zsv’Z it hot ?" says 
the sentry. ‘Haven’t. you found that boy yet ?’ 

There was no answer, Jack was striding along over the bare 
hot ground towards the river and was presently hidden from 
view as he descended its rough banks. 

But he did not fill the bucket, he planted it carecully amongst 
the tall green rushes lining the river’s edges, and followed the 
course of the creek westwards, till he was right abreast of the 
horse-guards ; then clambering up the banks, he made his way 
towards them, carefully keeping himself hidden from the obser- 
vation of those in the Fort. 

Presently one of the horse-guards caught sight of the 
advancing figure and came up, rifle in hand, at a sharp gallop. 

‘Who goes there? stop, or I fire!’ 

_‘Friends—Ned.’ 

‘H’m!’ says the other, riding up close, ‘what brings you 
here ?’ 

‘T’ll tell you afterwards—-who is on guard on the bend - 
opposite the Kafir village ?” 

‘Charlie—do, you want him ? he’s somewhere by that clump 
of trees ; you’d better not cross there on foot, though ; the Kafir 
track runs just thereabouts.’ 

‘All right, I’m awake.’ And Jack pursued his devious way 
towards the spot indicated. 

_ He was almost upon the guard before the latter saw him, 
and could see that something was attracting his attention west- 
wards, for he was standing up in his stirrups and scrutinising 
the adjacent hillside in an anxious manner. 

‘Charlie!’ 

‘Jack! Confound you—what the dickens did you startle 
me like that for, hang you! I was nearly letting drive at 
you.’ 

‘I’m on the look-out for Mahalie ; have you seen him ?’ 

‘Yes ; the young beggar passed here a couple of hours ago 
to get some roots or something for the youngster.’ 

‘Hasn’t he come back ?’ 

‘No—not this way.’ 

‘What were you looking at when I came up?’ 

‘A bit of arow up at the chief’s kraal: some of their sentries 
ran down from their posts about ten minutes ago, and I thought 
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perhaps the supply waggons had hove in sight and they were 
going to try and cut them off.’ 

‘I believe they've got hold of Mahalie,’ said the other, and 
in a few words related what Arthur Blake had told him. 

‘By Jove, Jack, I believe you're right. Look there !’ 

Both men looked intently at the hillside. Some twenty or 
thirty Kafir warriors and a few women and boys were passing 
rapidly down the hillside apparently searching for something. 

‘I see him! I see him! there by the big rocks beyond the 
prickly-pear hedge—he’s coming down the other side.’ 

And there, sure enough, dimly discernible against the black 
rocks, a slight bent figure was moving cautiously downward. 

Slowly he crept from rock to rock, keeping himself screened 
from the searchers, and bit by bit he drew nearer and nearer 
the foot of the mountain, till at last he was almost in the 
shelter of the friendly bushes that grew close up to the last few 
straggling boulders, 

Puff! Puff! and two little clouds of smoke wreathed 
themselves in the air. 

Bang! Bang! came the echoing reports of two heavy 
rifles from the side of the Krantz. 

With a rush the little black figure sped across the remaining 
distance and was lost to sight, and down in hot pursuit came 
the savage foes, crushing through the bushes and shouting to 
each other. 

Bang! Bang! went the rifles of the two troopers simul- 
taneously. 

‘Jack, old man, I must round up the horses. You'd better 
get on one of them and ride for it ; there goes the bugle. The 
horses will stampede presently. Hurry up, man! don’t you 
hear the alarm sounding ?’ 

‘Let it sound. I’m not going back on that boy.’ 

‘You can do no good. Come on before it’s too late: the 
Swazie lad will get through without you.’ 

‘Go back yourself ; it’s your duty.’ 

‘ All right—the other chaps have started the horses. Good- 
bye.’ And away went Charlie in the rear of the excited troop 
horses, no longer supine now, but with streaming manes and 
tails, and ears turning backwards and forwards, galloping 
amidst a cloud of dust towards the Fort. Jack Farrent, left 
alone, took up as good a position as he could find behind some 
thick bushes, and stood alert and silent, listening to the yells of 
the pursuers as they came steadily on. 
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He could hear them distinctly now. 

They had not fired again, he was sure of that, and unless 
they had got close enough to assegai the boy he was safe so 
far. 

Presently from out the brushwood close by crept several 
dark figures, and Jack ground his teeth as he noticed that their 
lurking-place was within fifty yards of where the boy would 
probably cross the fringe of brushwood and enter the plain 
where the larger trees grew. A bending of twigs, and out into 
the open came a Kafir boy—naked—bearing on his back a net 
bag, and in his hands a calabash or gourd. On he came, 
swiftly in spite of his burden—on, on, to his hidden foes. 

Jack could see the head of one of them cautiously raised as 
he watched his prey drawing nearer. 

Bang! 

‘That’s one for you, you skulking brute!’ quoth lind 
grimly, as he slipped another cartridge into his smoking rifle. 
Then, raising his voice, he cried : 

‘Woza lapa, Mahalie! Lapa /’ 

Great as the distance was the keen little Swazie lad heard 
and altered his direction. 

A puff of smoke from one of the hidden foes, half a dozen 
puffs from the edge of the bush, and Jack felt a sharp twinge in 
his shoulder. 

‘Winged,’ he grunted, ‘ curse them !’ 

The boy was unharmed, and within a short distance—close 
behind, almost upon him now —came one of his pursuers, and 
close behind half a dozen more vieing with each other in the 
race for the lad’s life. 

Up goes the foremost Kafir’s arm. 

‘Missed him! ah!’ and Jack grinds his teeth in rage as the 
boy falls headlong to the earth with an assegai quivering in his 
bare little body. 

On they come--they have seen him too. 

Bang, bang !—whiz, whiz! -and rough Jack Farrent goes 
down with a sound in his ears like rushing water—-then yells 
and savage oaths, the thunder of horses’ feet... = . 102 9 

‘Wheel! Halt! Cease firing, men!” 

‘Halt, I tell you!’ 

And Jack is raised in strong arms, and this Linde he lpvessp 
alas! only too well—is poured freely into his pate os 
He opened his eyes. ‘Mahalie, over there.!’: he thanages to 


say. 
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And bearing him with them the troop ride slowly towards 
the little form that lies so still and quiet in the sun’s hot glare. 

No more mischievous tricks again, Mahalie! No more 
sitting by the little Baas Arthur and forcing the white lips to a 
faint smile with your quaint broken speech. Not again, Mahalie, 
little Swazie lad—never again ! 

Lieutenant von Beethen bends over him. 

‘Not dead—near it, though. Nearly over now—poor little 
beggar.’ 

Jack’s dazed brain is clearer now, and he slowly makes his 
way through the cluster of troopers— most of whom look pity- 
ingly down on the dying boy, for they are not hard of heart, 
these rough frontiersmen ; coarse and dissipated perhaps, but 
with oh ! such tender hearts beneath their rough buff uniforms. 

Jack has edged his way in now. 

‘Mahalie boy !’ 

‘ Baas Jack ?’ 

The trooper’s rough scarred hand goes lightly down on the 
curly head, but before he can speak again the dying eyes glisten 
with sudden light, the full lips, streaked now with leaden lines, 
twitch, and a broken little voice whispers : 

‘ Milk—b’nanas—little white Baas Arthur—Mahalie’s little 
white Baas , 

And then with a quiver the small slim figure stiffens—tre- 
laxes—stiffens again, and Mahalie has gone—gone to the silent 
land beyond the mountains. 


It was six months afterwards when Jack, slowly becoming 
convalescent, heard fuller details from Arthur. 

‘I was a selfish beast,’ the latter said regretfully, ‘ but I was 
so ill, I really don’t think I realised what he was going to 
attempt for me. I shall never forget him, or you either, Jack— 
I used to be horribly brusque to you.’ 

‘Oh, ay, now and again ; but, you see, you’d been brought 
up differently, and you’re such a youngster. Where did they 
bury him ?’ 

*Come roynd and I'll show you.’ 

‘Not where the white soldiers lay row upon row waiting in 
their silent African graves the signal for their last reveillé—not 
_ there; of course, was the Kafir lad laid to rest; surely no 
trumpet sounds for such as he, one of the uncivilised Kafir 
tribes-en whem the white men vent their scorn, and whose 
land they take for an heritage! Ah, brave hearts, true hearts 
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~—hearts like those which beat in the breasts of the men who 
bore the body of dead Livingstone thousands of miles through 
swamp and forest, over desert plains and mountain ridges— 
great hearts beneath black skins, shut is no place for you beside 
the warrior men of the great White Queen. 

Ah, no, not there; but by the group of stunted trees, where 
the great ant-heap makes a landmark on the plain, there is a 
rough slab on which is roughly carved _ 


SHOOTING RECOLLECTIONS 


BY THE HON. A. E. GATHORNE-HARDY 


How well I remember my first gun, although it is more than 
forty years since it was put into my hands! It was a pretty 
little single-barrelled weapon, 16-bore, of course a muzzle- 
loader, and had previously belonged to my two elder brothers, 
descending to me in my turn when they had been promoted to 
double barrels and game licences. I had before this been allowed 
an occasional shot at blackbirds, or sitting rabbits ; but what 
bliss it was when I could boast of a gun of my own! There 
never was such a weapon! You may talk of your perfect hammer- 
less ejectors, choke bores, single triggers, all the latest develop- 
ments and improvements, but although the rising generation is 
fitted with its weapons now as'accurately and scientifically as a 
dandy is invested with his wedding suit, I doubt whether they 
do not lose something in the pleasure of the long’ process of 
loading. First the powder was measured and poured in from 
the flask ; then the wad, probably punched out of an old hat 
with your own hands, carefully rammed down ; next the ramrod 
sent ringing down the barrel, and then the same whole process 
was repeated with the shot. 1 was instructed to see that my 
ramrod rebounded freely from the charge, to show that it was 
well rammed home, and that only about a hand’s breadth pro- 
truded from the barrel to prove that the charge had been accu- 
rately measured and that no careless handling of flask or shot 
pouch had produced a too liberal flow of powder or shot. So, 
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too, I was specially instructed to hold the barrel slanting away 
from my head when ramming down the charge, and not to put 
my hand over the muzzle when pouring in the powder. Lastly, 
there was the cap to be picked out of the waistcoat pocket and 
carefully adjusted on the nipple, and there was the whole article 
complete — warranted to bring down a rabbit or sparrow at thirty 
yards, if—and this was a good-sized if—it was held straight. 
But if ‘ingenuous youth,’ as Mr. Jorrocks terms beginners, loses 
something by being deprived of these delights, it may comfort 
itself with the reflection that it has gained a good deal in safety 
as well as in expedition. There were more accidents connected 
with loading than with any other part of the use of the gun. 
Numberless hands and fingers were blown off by the powder 
exploding when poured into the barrel where there was left 
some smouldering bit of wad or paper, and many a gun burst 
owing to the wad not having been properly rammed home or 
from some other bit of carlessness on the part of the owner. 
Laudator temporis acti although I may be, I can hardly wish to 
return to the muzzle-loader, notwithstanding that I feel a certain 
amount of sentimental sympathy for an old friend pushed aside 
by the ringing wheels of change, and relegated to obscurity and 
extinction with the stage coach and the Great Auk. 

Soon it will be a mark of antiquity to have been associated 
with the use of muzzle-loaders; but I can link myself, although 
not directly, with a still remoter past. I was at school near 
Quorn when the news came of the death of Sir Richard Sutton, 
the hero and idol of the neighbourhood. That fine old English 
squire shot with a flint-and-steel gun to the last. So at least one 
specimen of that obsolete weapon was in regular use at the time 
I began to shoot. I was encouraged to go about by myself, and 
to shoot at anything except game which was either mischievous 
and harmful, like a jackdaw or hawk, or eatable—the proof of 
the latter qualification being my willingness to eat it myself. 
Game was strictly reserved for those of the family who had 
licences, for my father was old-fashioned enough to consider it 
wrong to cheat the revenue, or to wink at breaches of the law 
by his own children which he desired to see strictly enforced 
against poachers and ne’er-do-weels. 1 must say that I entirely 
agree with his views, and have little sympathy with the laxity 
which is apt to relegate the game laws to temporary abeyance 
in the case of schoolboys home for the holidays. 

I am not going to weary the reader by a detailed chronicle 
of the very small beer of my early experiences. I did not 
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become cven a tolerable shot until much later ; but I was gain- 
ing confidence and accustoming myself to the safe and cautious 
management of my weapon before I was allowed to join in 
shooting expeditions or to go out with a companion. Every 
now and then I had a day’s ferretting with a keeper, who was 
told to watch and instruct me, with plenary authority, if neces- 
sary, to deprive me of my weapon if I fired a careless or- 
dangerous shot ; but I was, happily, never subjected to that 
indignity. Next I was allowed to join parties rabbit shooting 
with beagles—and great sport it was to see these miniature fox- 
hounds bustling through the coverts with all the eagerness and 
excitement of their more aristocratic relatives, and to hear 
their cheery voices giving tongue nearer and nearer, until bunny 
came in sight, possibly to roll over to a well-directed shot from 
my ambush above the honey-combed bank towards which he was 
making his point. Lastly I was allowed to join the regular 
shooting parties, confining my attention to the rabbits and hares 
which broke back or escaped the other guns. But this privi- 
lege was not granted to me until I was fairly familiar with the 
use of the gun, and was temporarily withdrawn more than once 
when excitement or the exuberant high spirits of youth had led 
me to transgress by a hair’s breadth the due bounds of caution. I 
am afraid I have since been out with many shooting parties in 
which one or more members have taken part without any pre- 
liminary novitiate ; but Il. confess that I think my father’s plan 
the best, and consider it a dangerous and unwarrantable thing 
to conduct the elementary instruction of young shooters at the 
expense and risk of unfortunate guests who have been beguiled 
into joining the sport under conditions which make it ‘the 
image of war without its guilt, and more than 25 per cent. of 
its danger.’ There are enough hardened offenders of mature age 
whom it is difficult always to avoid. ‘Were you at the battle 
of Waterloo ?’ was a question put to one of my elderly ac- 
quaintances. ‘No,’ was the reply, ‘I was never in action—but 
—I have been out shooting with Sir Blank Asterisk !’ 

One incident stands out in my memory during those early 
years—-a day’s snipe shooting in the marshes near Appledore. 
The farmer to whom the ground belonged had written to say 
that there were a good many snipe about, and it is needless to 
remark that I eagerly embraced the opportunity of making the 
acquaintance of that sporting little bird. The long drive over, 
I was surprised to see a perfect crowd of people emerge from 
the generally deserted station of Appledore, but they had not 
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come to interfere with my prior claim to the snipe: they were 
merely the principals and spectators in a prize fight, who had 
come down to that remote spot to be out of the way of 
magistrates and police. I did not stop to watch their pro- 
ceedings, but devoted myself to the business of the day. Snipe 
were there in great numbers, but very wild ; and I shot away 
all my ammunition with the net result of a bag of two snipe 
and a wild duck. So eventful a day was marked by portents 
to the end, for, as I drove home in the dark, I saw the most 
remarkable and beautiful meteor it has ever been my lot to 
behold. It shot half across the heavens, increasing in brilliancy 
till it lighted up the whole atmosphere, before it apparently 
burst and disappeared, as I conjectured, not far off. It must 
have been a real phenomenon, as there were many letters in the 
papers from others who had seen it in remote and distant parts 
of England. 

I was about sixteen when I was advanced to a licence and 
a double barrel ; but my first efforts at partridges and pheasants 
were not marked by even the moderate degree of proficiency 
to which I had attained at rabbits, wood pigeons, and smaller 
game. Possibly I suffered from something analagous to the 
stag fever which disturbs the aim of incipient stalkers, but for 
the first few weeks I missed lamentably and persistently, until I 
almost despaired of ever killing anything. I do not know 
whether other people’s experience is like my own, but my 
shooting came at last like a flash or revelation ; and, after my 
first pheasant, omitting certain dubious and accidental birds 
good-naturedly scored to my account, I became a fair shot 
within a week, and never went back again to my old form. 
This great event took place at Norfolk, where one of my uncles 
had rented a manor, and there I first took part in really good 
covert shooting. I was the only one who had not got two 
guns and a loader ; and my poor little 16-bore more than once 
struck work after a hot corner, until I had borrowed a pin, 
cleared out the nipple and put a little powder in under the 


cap. It was here that I first saw a breech-loader, then quite a _ 


new invention —a pin fire with lever action of the most primitive 
type, which was regarded as a sensational and remarkable 
innovation. 

It would be tedious and tiresome were I to continue to trace 
my individual progress from one weapon to another, but I do 
not think that any later development of the gunmaker’s art can 
compare for importance with the step from the muzzle-loader 
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to the breech-loader. Much danger and a great deal of labour 
in cleaning then disappeared at once and for ever. And such 
minor improvements as snap action, rebounding locks, getting 
rid of the hammer safety bolts, and lastly, ejectors, are each and 
all of them rather developments of the same idea than revolu- 
tionary novelties. If I were asked to say what had added 
most to the sportsman’s comfort since the invention of the 
breech-loader, I should point to the substitution of nitro- 
compounds for the old black powder. The comparative 
absence of jar, noise, and smoke have saved many a headache 
and sore finger, and I would almost as soon go back to a flint 
and steel, or even a cross-bow, as voluntarily employ the old 
explosive. 

At the risk of being called an’ old fogey, I must be permitted 
to express my doubts whether the modern extreme development 
of preserving is altogether an improvement. I am not going 
to inveigh against the ‘battue,’ or sigh for the days of the 
spaniel and the hedgerow pheasant, but I should like to ask a 
quorum of representative sportsmen whether they really enjoy 
a shoot when the birds are slaughtered in thousands, however 
well put over the guns, more than one where some three to 
four hundred birds, well distributed through the day, fell to 
six or seven guns. Personally, I am satisfied with a much more 
moderate allowance ; but there, I fear | am in a decided minority. 
I am, however, sure that I am speaking within the mark when 
I say that in the last forty years the number of places where 
a thousand or more pheasants are killed in a day has multi- 
plied more than twenty times. This is not altogether the fault 
of individual landowners. Just as the successful barrister or 
doctor, after a period of struggle, finds it impossible to refuse 
briefs or patients so as to limit an overwhelming business, so 
the energy and activity of keepers often increases the stock in 
the coverts far beyond the limits originally contemplated by 
their masters. A is anxious to go one better than B, B 
next year strives to regain his old supremacy, and so on. But 
whatever may be the cause I, for one, regret the consequence. 
The changes in partridge-shooting are more inevitable and 
automatic. The dear old days with Ponto and Rake ranging 
the turnips and stubbles, and dropping motionless to shot, are 
gone never to return, partly from altered agricultural conditions, 
but mainly from the great increase of pheasants. In spite of 
larger pasture lands and shaved stubble-fields, there are still 
many places where dogs might be successfully worked. But 
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what is the good of taking out pointers or setters when after a 
long and successful draw through turnips the inevitable half- 
grown pheasant flops out at the end? Drive the little brown 
tird by all means: it is now a weariness to the flesh to stumble 
along in line through thick swedes or champion potatoes. I 
speak only of the present. When I was more active and 
energetic my taste was catholic enough to enjoy that sport also ; 
and I have tramped the big fields of Kincardineshire with the 
late Sir John Gladstone, who did not share his younger and 
more famous brother’s indifference to sport. He had an 
enormous pair of many-buttoned gaiters carried with him on a 
pony, and, as he put them on and took them off on entering 
and leaving each turnip-field, the halts were many and rather 
tedious. 

I have witnessed few accidents of a serious character, but 
enough narrow escapes to cause me to preach and, I hope, prac- 
tise, caution. I have seen a good many people peppered, and have 
myself still got sixteen shot in my back and one in my head, if not 
more. ‘Shoot away, sit, shoot away, sir, you won’t hurt me,’ 
was the good-natured but incorrect prophecy of a keeper when 
I, in my early days, hesitated to fire at a rabbit running 
between us. Volenti non fit injuria, but he got a good many 
shots—fortunately only skin deep—in the region of the gaiters 
and thereabouts. The worst accident I ever saw can hardly be 
rightly described by that name. One of our party put the 
greater part of a charge of shot into the legs of an old man who 
had concealed himself in the thick underwood just across a ride 
towards which we were beating. No caution could have avoided 
such a catastrophe under the circumstances ; for it afterwards 
turned out that he had had a dispute with his wife and had 
ended it by saying that the shooters were in the next wood, and 
that he would go out and get himself shot. He did not seem 
badly hurt, and was pleased and grateful at the present of £2 
which he received, but I heard that he died soon afterwards, 
although it was doubtful how far his wounds, which did not 
seem serious, contributed to the result. 

Marshal Bazaine used to be a terrible offender out shooting, 
and fired away quite regardless of his surroundings, under the 
impression, as he remarked, that small shot really did not hurt. 
The danger to life and limb is certainly not very great, but very 
small shot at a considerable range may deprive a man of his 
eyesight, and there are enough one-eyed calenders going about 
to point and enforce the moral of the criminal folly of reckless 
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shooting. It sometimes almost takes my breath away to see 
how shots are fired at pheasants skimming five or six feet above 
the underwood ; and many who do not yield to such moderate 
temptation are not proof against the allurements of the more 
seductive woodcock. Providence is kind, and we all know how 
many men escape unhurt from a hail of fire intentionally and 
skilfully directed towards them. 

It is the fashion to sneer at foreigners, but some of the best 
sportsmen and finest shots come from beyond the Channel. 
They have, however, often a tendency rather to spoil the ship 
for a halfpenny worth of tar, by not giving enough for their 
guns, I remember a member of a foreign embassy who was 
my father’s guest at Hemsted—a really fine shot and a most 
agreeable companion. But he was not accustomed to the stiff 
clays of Kent, for he wore a pair of low, patent-leather shoes, 
one or both of which generally came off when he crossed a 
fallow, and he had a gun which did pretty good execution when 
it went off, but which often refused to explode his cartridges at 
all. He was much impressed at my father’s gun, and asked 
him where he got it and what was its cost. But when he heard 
the price his jaw fell and he said, ‘Good heavens! we could 
get a gold gun for that in Germany!’ A first-rate maker’s 
charges are undoubtedly high, but the interest on the initial 
outlay on a really first-rate weapon is bagatelle compared to the 
other inevitable annual expenses of the sport. I hesitate to 
repeat many anecdotes that I have heard, for | have known 
certain widely popular ‘Collections and Recollections’ described 
as ‘Chestnuts and Horse-chestnuts,’ and most sporting stories 
have a flavour of hoary antiquity. I have a weakness, however, 
for the adventure of the old Lord Albemarle and his son, 
Viscount Bury. When the latter was well above fifty the 
old Waterloo veteran, his father, came out to have a few shots, 
attired in the antiquated top hat which he never gave up wear- 
ing. Lord Bury fired at a rocketing pheasant coming towards 
him and it fell upon his father’s hat, completely bonneting him. 
‘My boy,’ said the old gentleman, in a towering rage, as soon 
as he had extricated his head from his battered tile, ‘1 know 
you did that on purpose! Give up your gun and go home!’ 
Tradition asserts that the obedient son deferred to this some- 
what belated exercise of parental discipline. I have been hit 
myself by a falling pheasant, and have seen others also struck ; 
but it would take a good man intentionally to bonnet another, 
and I never saw any one really hurt at a hot corner, although 
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the weight and velocity of a pheasant or grouse falling from a 
height might well inflict serious injury. 

I have, of course, known many keepers, and most of them 
have been excellent, hardworking, honest fellows, anxious to 
show sport ; but the perfect keeper is yet to be discovered. The 
temper of an archangel, the organising power of the Sirdar, the 
financial ability of a Gladstone, the courtesy of a Bayard, and a 
few other qualities, should be combined to make such a paragon. 
So, perhaps, we may have to wait a little longer for his appear- 
ance. At present we have to bear with shortcomings. The 
successful pheasant-breeder is found wanting in the control of 
his men or the management of dogs, or possibly he quarrels 
with the neighbouring farmers—a fault which ought never to be 
overlooked, as game preserving is not worth doing at all if it 
involves you in trouble with your neighbours. Some keepers 
become dishonest. Their business gives them many temptations 
in that direction, but their fall is often to be traced to the 
neglect and apathy of their employers. I have seldom met a 
coward among them, usually they are too much disposed to be 
‘spoiling for a fight’; but drink is, unfortunately, still the cause 
of a good many failures, although I can trace some improvement 
in that respect. Perhaps the commonest failing of a minor 
character is the intense desire to kill pheasants guocungue modo. 
The average man wants his birds killed and gathered, and it is 
almost impossible to convince him that all real pleasure depends 
upon the way they are driven over the guns. Persuasion is 
useless in such cases, and the only thing is to take the manage- 
ment of the drives into one’s own hands, and to insist on the 
birds being sent over trees and valleys, at the risk of some being 
missed, or even being got by a neighbour. This last is the direst 
blow of all, for few indeed are the keepers who can bear to see 
any birds driven in a direction outside the boundaries of their 
beats. They are not often great at natural history—a fact 
somewhat surprising when one considers their unrivalled oppor- 
tunities for observation. I have known more than one keeper 
within a comparatively recent period who believed that cuckoos 
turned into hawks after the summer, and another in Scotland 
accused the woodcocks of destroying the wild turkeys’ eggs, 
combating the doubts mildly expressed by asserting that he had 
seen them in the nests with their beaks and legs all over yelk! 
It is not easy to beg off any bird or animal on the proscribed 
list of vermin, and a deep-rooted conviction of the destructive 
habits of most creatures is a cardinal article of faith in many 
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bucolic minds. It is satisfactory, however, to note that owls 
and kestrels are far more largely preserved as time goes on, and 
that many masters successfully insist on sparing some of the 
rarer carnivorous birds in spite of their more doubtful record. 
Game preserving, no doubt, incidentally protects much more 
than it destroys ; and populous countries where sporting rights 
are neglected are as a rule singularly bare of animal and bird 
life of interest. 1 believe the old prejudice against the Game 
Laws is gradually dying out, and that the population of all classes 
realise how much they would lose if country life were rendered 
less attractive and the sporting instincts, to which we owe so 
much, checked and discouraged. 
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PINK AND SCARLET; OR, HUNTING AS A 
SCHOOL FOR SOLDIERING 


BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL E. A. H. ALDERSON 


‘WE have one incalculable advantage which no other nation 
possesses, in that our officers are able to hunt; than which, 
combined with study, there is, during peace, no better practice 
for acquiring the gift which Kellermann naturally possessed.’? 

‘’Unting, my beloved ’earers, is the sport of kings, . the 
himage of war without its guilt and only five-and-twenty per 
cent. of its danger.’? 

In the first of these quotations there seems to be more than 
sufficient justification for the title of these pages. As to the 
second—well, of all the many true sayings of that most 
enthusiastic old sportsman, Mr. Jorrocks, none is truer or 
more to the point than this. ae 

‘The image of war ’—Mr. Jorrocks, speaking some thirty-five 
years ago—is borne out to-day by one of the keenest soldier- 
sportsmen of our age. 

In using the above-quoted words, Sir Evelyn Wood was, as 
the name Kellermann naturally suggests, referring to cavalry 
officers ; there is no doubt, however, that he considers ‘that 


1 «The Achievements of Cavalry,’ p. 39: Sir Evelyn Wood. 
2 Mr. Jorrocks’ lecture on hunting: ‘ Handley Cross,’ p. 127. 
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hunting is equally good for officers of all branches of the 
Service. 

Should the sceptical wish to go farther back for an opinion 
on this point, let them consider why the Duke of Wellington 
had a pack of hounds out in the Peninsula. Those must indeed 
have been grand days to soldier in—to hunt one day and fight 
the next! What could a soldier-sportsman possibly want more ? 

How was it that the Duke used to get his information during 
the campaign but by using well-mounted Staff officers, which 
General Marbot tells us with regret that the French were unable 
to catch ; and where was it but in the hunting-field that these 
same officers acquired that eye for, and that quickness in getting 
across, country, which so effectually baffled the French cavalry? 

Did not the hero of Waterloo say of that king of sportsmen, 
Assheton Smith, ‘he would have made one of the best cavalry 
officers in Europe’? « « « 

An officer in an English militia regiment (who is now dead) 
managed, by hook or by crook, to get attached to the Staff of 
the French General Bourbaki, and was present with that officer 
during most of the engagements round Belfort in the early part 
of 1871. During one of these engagements the General and 
his Staff were with a portion of the troops who were engaged 
on one side of a valley while another portion were engaged on 
the other. He wished the latter to advance, and sent an aide- 
de-camp with the order. 

The valley was intersected with fences, and cut in two by a 
considerable brook ; and the aide-de-camp, no doubt influenced 
by these rather than by the German shells, which were falling 


into the valley pretty freely, turned and galloped down the road, 


apparently with the object of following it round the head of the 
valley. Five minutes passed, ten minutes passed, without any 
move on the part of the troops across the valley. Then the 
General sent another aide-de-camp, who went off the same way. 
A quarter of an hour passed and still no move. 

The rest of the story is better told by the principal actor in 
his own words (as near as we can remember them). 

‘It was most important for these troops to move, and at 
last 1 could stand it no longer, so I rode up alongside of him, 
saluted, and said: 

«« Will you allow me to go with that order, sir ?” 

‘« Yes, certainly,” he replied. 

‘I was riding one of two Irish hunters I had managed to 
take out, and as soon as I was clear of the Staff 1 popped him 
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over the bank out of the road we were in, and went off at a. 
gallop straight down the hill. From our point of view the 
fences were not formidable ones, but they were blocked with 
partially thawed snow and looked awkward, and the take off 
was bad. I, however, took the old horse by the head, rammed 
him at them, and he never hesitated. We got over the brook 
with a scramble, rose the opposite hill, and delivered the order 
before either of the other messengers hove in sight. I then 
turned about and went back the same way, 

‘When I rode up to the General to report the order delivered 
he seemed very pleased and, among other things, said : 

‘«“ Do English officers always take orders in that way ?” 

‘I could not help replying, “ Yes, sir, they always go the 
nearest way with them,”’’ 

It was nothing but the ‘education of the hunting-field’ that 
enabled our countryman to score thus, and there is no need to 
comment further on the incident, unless it be to say that ‘the 
nearest way’ means, of course, the nearest possible way, It 
would not be the nearest way to try and go straight, and then 
get pounded half way (or fall and let your horse go) at an im- 
possible fence, But there is no occasion to say this to a hunting- 
Man « 

Instances of the use of horsemanship and of ‘hunting educa- 
tion’ to the soldier might be multiplied ad infinitum ; perhaps, 
however, it would be more convincing to the disbelievers if they 
would ask the soldiers of the present day a few questions. Let 
them inquire of the young cavalry officer what gave him that eye 
for country which enables him to say to himself confidently: ‘Ah ! 
that’s Middle Wood’ ; or, ‘By Jove! I must take the squadron 
to the right—those willows mean water’; or, ‘We must take a 
pull in this heavy ground or the horses will be blown’ ; or, ‘The 
troopers will just be able to get safely over this fence’; or ask 
him how he manages to keep his head and see which is the 
best way to go with such a rush of men and horses behind him ? 
Again, how did he learn to tell when his horses are fit and when 
they are not, when they are tired and when they are fresh ? 

Say to him, O sceptical one, ‘What taught you all this sort 
of thing, young Sabretache ; was it the riding-school or was it 
the Cavalry Drill-book ?’ 

Having done with the cavalry, pass to the young gunner 
and talk to him much in the same way. Inquire how he learnt 
to tell at a glance that yonder hill should be a good position for 
his guns, and that there is most likely a cart-track to it by those 
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stacks. Having decided this, what taught him to take his horse 
by the head and turn him out of the road over the bank, to 
open the next gate with a swing, and pop over the rails beyond 
in order to go and see guickly if the position was as good as he 
thought. Say to him, ‘ Well, did the “shop” or Shoeburyness 
teach you this ?’ 

Ask the young beetle-crusher what enabled him to tell his 
corporal that his patrol must ‘ go through the rides in the wood’ ; 
or, ‘There is a stream where the willows are, so you must 
follow the cart-track to the bridge’; or, ‘You are quite safe 
from the cavalry as long as you keep that straggling boundary 
fence between them and you,’ Again, how did he learn to take 
in the lie of the country at a glance and thus be able to say, 
‘Your detached post will be near that mill.’ Ask him, ‘ Did 
they teach you this at Sandhurst, or was it on the barrack 
square that you picked it up ?’ 

Will it convince you, O! disbeliever, if, in nine cases out of 
ten, in which the young idea you are questioning possesses the 
knowledge and the qualities indicated above, the answer is, ‘Oh ! 
it comes natural enough after having hunted a bit’ ? 

Mark this, O! paterfamilias, O! nervous mother, and, O! 
estimable guardians, whose boys are, or would be, soldiers, and, 
O! commanding officers, whose subalterns would hunt, For this 
knowledge and these qualities are soldierly knowledge and quali- 
ties, and are, moreover, only a very few examples of what qualities 
and knowledge hunting can impart to your youngster ; things, in 
fact, without which no man’s soldiering education is complete. 

We have Sir Evelyn Wood's authority for it that hunting 
can teach, and if you wish the apple of your eye to be a soldier, 
that is, really a soldier, and to have every advantage to make 
him so, then let him learn. 


Father, do not say, ‘I never had a horse in my time, and I 
don’t see what be wants with it!’ 

Nervous mother, do not say, ‘But it is so dangerous!’ If 
hunting is the most dangerous thing your soldier will ever do, 
he will never really be a soldier—he will only play at it. Re- 
member that hunting will give him the requisite nerve and deci- 
sion to extricate himself from a much tighter fix than a roll with 
a horse. Besides, remember also poor Lindsay Gordon’s lines : 


There ne’er was a game that was worth a rap, 
For a rational man to play, 

Into which no danger, no mishap, 
Could possibly find its way © © o 
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To look at the reverse of the medal, think, all of you— 
fathers, mothers, guardians, and cormmanding officers—what a 
pitiable and helpless object a man is who cannot ride when he 
becomes a mounted officer! It will be worse should such a. 
one become a Staff officer, and, moreover, as such he will, 
except on an office stool, be practically useless ; more than this 
even, for his consequent slowness and indirectness of movement 
when sent with an order may be actually harmful. 

Again, think how ridiculous a man, placed in either of the 
above-named positions, will appear to many of those to whom 
he has to give orders, and in how many ways his want of 
knowledge will be apparent « « + 

Sporting authors of late years do not seem to have gone 
much into the details and etiquette of hunting, and it may still 
be said that the two best and most instructive books on the 
‘Sport of Kings’ are Beckford’s ‘Thoughts on Hunting’ and 
‘Handley Cross,’ read in conjunction with each other. Then 
come, perhaps, ‘Mr. Romford’s Hounds’ and ‘Sponge’s 
Sporting Tour,’ coupled with Whyte-Melville’s ‘Riding Recol- 
lections.’ The last is the best book on the riding and the 
handling, &c. of a horse ever written, and its two chapters on 
riding to hounds cannot be beaten. ‘The Life of a Fox,’ by 
T. Smith (Arnold), is also excellent and most instructive. It 
gives and explains hunting language and terms, has pictures of a 
fresh and beaten fox, and of a good and bad hound, &c. There 
are, of course, many more works on, or introducing, the subject 
which the young idea can read at his leisure, but if he reads, 
and re-reads, so as to understand and thoroughly take in, the 
knowledge and the hints contained in the half-dozen books 
mentioned above, he may hunt till he is a hundred years old 
and find that he cannot add one iota to either « « « 

There seems little doubt that soldiers, to whom hunting—and 
indeed all things for which leave is required—is a privilege, and. 
not a right, and who can, therefore, have comparatively little of 
it, do get more value out of each of their one or two days a 
week when with their regiments, and their three, four, five, or 
six days (according to the state of the treasury chest) when on 
leave, than does the man who can hunt every day in the week - 
all the season through. The latter does not know the delicious 
sense of freedom—of a schoolboy out for a holiday, in fact— 
which seems to be in the air as one rides out of the barrack- 
gate with two or three brother-officers, who are to be one’s 
companions in the pleasures of ‘the Image’ as .every keen 
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soldier hopes that they may some day be in the serious business 
of the Real. 

With this feeling in the heart, a good horse between the legs, 
and the musical rhythm of his one! two! three! four! on the 
road, or his squelsh! squelsh! squelsh! squelsh! in the soft 
ground, or on the grass at the side of it, in the ear, a man could 
not be in better form for learning in that best and most delight- 
ful of ways—by observation « « « 

During the manceuvres in Sussex in August 1897, Sir Redvers 
Buller, then Adjutant-General, said that he was sure officers 
commanding companies could not be aware how very much 
easier and quicker troops could be moved over rolling or uneven 
ground if its features were well considered, and movements 
directed more in conformity with the configuration of the 
country. 

For no one is it more necessary to study and make good 
use of ground than it is for him who would ride to hounds with 
success ; and at no sport or occupation will he see so much 
ground in one day, and have such opportunities of studying it 
with a view to getting over it in the easiest way. 

We, therefore, have Sir Redvers Buller, our late Adjutant- 
General, with us in considering that soldiers should hunt, as we 
have seen that we have Sir Evelyn Wood, our present Adjutant- 
General. There is, however, no need to prove Sir Redvers’ 
approval of hunting in this roundabout way, for he sets the 
example to others by hunting himself. 

The foregoing is somewhat of a divergence, but one of the 
chief lessons we have to, and can, learn during our marches to 
the objective is to think about, and from this thinking to 
acquire the habit of deciding quickly—at a glance, in fact—how 
we should use ground under different conditions ; and a weighty 
opinion like Sir Redvers’ cannot fail to emphasise the importance 
of learning this lesson « «+ « 

We top a rise and see below us a small grass vale with 
strong-looking stake-and-bound fences, and, what Mr. Jorrocks 
would call ‘a nasty long Tommy bruk’ winding down the 
middle of it, the course of which, where we cannot actually see 


- its muddy-looking waters, is indicated by a line of pollard willow- 


trees. 

The questions to be decided regarding it when in pursuit of 
the Image are, first, ‘Is it jumpable ?’ and second, ‘Where 
should we have it?’ ‘Riding Recollections,’ the ‘Badminton 
Library ’ books, and many others will tell us how to answer these 
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questions, but, after all, the best teacher is experience. One bit 
of advice can, however, be given safely, and that is: Unless you 
can ride at it as if there was no doubt whatever about the 
answer to both questions, do not do so at all. If you have 
doubt your horse will know it; he will have doubt too; and 
such an enterprise undertaken with doubt in the heart is nearly 
sure to end in disaster «+ « «+ 

On our right hand we now have a considerable hill whose 
fenceless sides seem to indicate that it is the beginning of 
the downs. Should hounds run across here, which is the best 
way to ride up it? We cannot afford to let them slip us much, 
for they will probably run fast on the down above. Ah! that 
will be the way, past the old chalk-pit, behind those bushes, and 
then along the sheep-track, which runs diagonally up. That 
would also be the best way to take men, supposing there was 
no enemy on the top. And if there was? Why, we could not 
come near the part of the road we are nowin at all, for the hill 
commands it all, and we should have had to halt behind that 
spur about three-quarters of a mile back, reconnoitre well, and 
then perhaps try to turn the hill by that lime-kiln + « + 

To know the lie of the land will help you in riding to 
hounds, and if you can piece it in bit by bit as you go, and be 
able to say to yourself, as you gallop across the piece of country 
‘you have looked at on the map, ‘Ah! now we are heading for 
Foxey Wood,’ &c. &c., you are unconsciously acquiring those 
two most important qualities in the real thing—an eye for the 
country and a bump for locality « « + 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE propose to offer 
a prize of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph sent in representing any sporting subject. Ten other 
prizes will also be given away each month, each of them consist- 
ing of an original drawing by one or other of the artists who 
illustrate the Magazine. Good clear pictures are of course 
necessary, and when possible the negative should be sent as well 
as the print. Every sportsman or sportswoman, and indeed, 
every boy or girl, who possesses a camera has a chance of gaining 
a prize. Competitors may also send any photographs they have 
by them on two conditions: that they have been taken by the 
sender, and that they have never been previously published. A 
few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken 
should accompany each negative, and if the account of the scene 
extends to any length and can be utilised it will be paid for at the 
usual rate per page. Residents in the country who have access 
to shooting parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood 
when hounds are running, will doubtless find interesting subjects, 
and these will also be provided at football or cricket matches, 
wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeple-chasing, including Hunt Meetings 
and Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
All matters of public school interest will be welcome. 

We shall be unable to return any rejected matter except under 
special circumstances, and we reserve the right of using anything 
of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not receive a 
prize. 
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NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


IN the hall which was used as a dining-room at Badminton, on 
the left-hand side of the fireplace as one sat in front of the 
table which used to be drawn up after dinner, there stood in a 
glass case a stuffed wolf, which the Duke of Beaufort brought 
back from France when he took his hounds over, as recorded 
elsewhere in this number. M. Ernest Bellecroix evidently 
writes on the subject of this expedition with comprehensive 
knowledge ; that, I think, must be the opinion of all who read 
the paper ; but I gather from his article that the only wolf run 
down was torn to pieces, and the stuffed skin as I recollect it had. 
not been injured. So far as I can remember, the Duke attributed 
the small success he experienced to the fact that some exceed- 
ingly potent manure was spread over the fields, entirely destroy- 
ing all other scent ; but he was of opinion that with anything 
like fair luck the hounds would have been well able to account 
for their wolf. These wolves, it appears, go a great pace without 
seeming to be exerting themselves, and they have extraordinary 
staying power ; also they make a desperately hard fight for it 
when overtaken. But there is something peculiarly British 
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about the foxhound, who has a way of strenuously and-reso- 
lutely fulfilling the task that is set him. 


In writing about the season’s racing, I only referred casually 
to the French turf, which, in these days, when horses not in- 
frequently cross the Channel, has an interest for those of us 
who go racing in England. The now three-year-olds in France 


"LUCIE 


are extremely moderate, and it is generally agreed that Lucie, 
whose picture is here given, was unquestionably the best of the 
two-year-olds : whether she retains her form has to be proved. 
We know precisely what this daughter of Melton and Livie II. 
is, or, at any rate, what she was last June. At Ascot she finished 
third for the Coventry Stakes to Democrat and Vain Duchess, 
beaten a length and a neck from the winner, with Diamond 
Jubilee, who would not gallop that day, fourth, and Bourne 
Bridge, Chevening, Stealaway, and three others behind her. 
She carried a pound overweight and was practically much the 
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same animal as Vain Duchess. This latter filly, according to 
the Free Handicap, is some way—19 |bs.—from the best of her 
year ; so that the French three-year-olds certainly do not look 
a brilliant lot. For several seasons past in England the colts 
have been distinctly better than the fillies ; a few years since, in 
the days of Signorina, the reverse was the case, and we saw in ~ 
the St. Leger what happened when Seabreeze, Memoir, and La 
Fléche met the colts, not to include Throstle, whose success 
may have been something in the nature of a fluke, and, indeed, 
assuredly was so, unless Porter had made an incredible mistake 
with regard to her and Matchbox. In France, however, Lucie 
was set down as a good many pounds in front of anything else 
of her year. 


Relations between the two countries are so strained at present 
that, unless things improve, the growing disposition to send 
English horses to run in France, and the reverse, is likely to be 
checked, which is a pity in the interests of sport, particularly as, 
to take a selfish view of the case, under existing circumstances 
an English horse would next year appear to have a chance of 
carrying off the Grand Prix, and breaking the long string of bad 
luck which we have experienced since Minting won in 1886. 
Up to and including that year, English horses had won twelve 
times, and French eleven. But since then, near as we have 
occasionally been, the French have thirteen consecutive successes 
to their credit; and of their Grand Prix winners Ténébreuse and 
Vasistas have been sent over and won on our courses. 


Racing around Paris is certainly very comfortably and con- 
veniently arranged. To reach Longchamps or Auteuil one has 
a pleasant drive along the Champs Elysées and through the 
Bois de Boulogne. There are a few reserve seats for Govern- 
ment and other officials, but nearly the whole of the stands are 
open to visitors on payment of a louis for a man’s pass and ten 
francs for a lady, race cards being gratuitously presented at 
several meetings, and very convenient race cards moreover, 
giving as they do the pedigrees of the runners and other infor- 
mation. There is abundance of room, except on the occasion 
of one or two of the principal events, and if people find specu- 
lation amusing, they know they will be fairly treated at the © 
Mutuels, where they can bet from half a louis—on the other 
side of the course from five francs—upwards. There are 
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myriads of halfpenny sporting papers, several of which sum- 
marise the opinions of the journalistic tipsters ; thus, one reads 
that such and such a horse is given twenty-one esau: another 
seventeen fewer, a third eight, and so on. 


For the stranger who knows nothing of the form, a good 
way is to note the horses that are mostly recommended, to have 
a look at them, pick the one he likes best, and stake accordingly. 
When there are four starters a horse can be backed for a place, 
that is to say, 1, 2 ; and it not seldom happens that the odds for 
a place are longer than the odds to win—an extraordinary 
state of affairs calculated to stagger the English bookmaker, 
Favourites seem to win in France in much the same proportion 
as in England, and one can generally come near to ascertaining 
what is the favourite by strolling past the various Mutuels, 
and observing which numbers are chiefly taken. The drive to 
Vincennes is for a long way through the streets until you reach 
the Bois ; it only takes some forty-five minutes ; Longchamps 
and Auteuil can be reached in about a quarter of an hour less. 
Enghein is a little farther than Vincennes, through an unin- 
teresting route, though there are some picturesque bits near the 
course. Colombes, in a different direction, is also a drive of 
only forty-five minutes or so. Maisons Laffitte is farther, but an 
excellent course when reached ; and during the greater part of 


the year there is racing at one or other of these places almost 
every day. 


Elsewhere in this number I have criticised the handicappers, 
but one thing must emphatically be said in favour of the great 
majority of them, and assuredly of Mr. R. K. Mainwaring : they 
diligently do their level best without fear or favour, and without 
the vaguest shadow of suspicion as to their absolute integrity. 
When men are mixed up with various stables—owners, intimate 
friends of owners, and trainers—and know precisely what horses 
are, blunders more or less gross in the adjustment of the weights 
are of course obvious, and, when often repeated, do assuredly 
become exasperating. Handicappers who go strictly on book 
form must necessarily make the most serious mistakes, because 
some horses are trying to win, and others are running with the 


intention of winning on some future occasion, when they have 


got so far down in a handicap that they have a considerable 
amount of weight in hand. No one can tell these things from 
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the book; and one great fault with handicappers is to penalise 
animals that run second and third on sufferance, whilst others 
that could easily have beaten everything but the winner, and 
possibly sometimes could have beaten him too if it had been 
desired, are liberally reduced. Not enough attention is paid to 
the notorious policy of certain owners : in fact, men ought to be 
handicapped as well as horses. The subject is far too elaborate 
for discussion in a Note, and these comments have been suggested 
by the fact that this sketch of Mr. Mainwaring, done by a young 
amateur—Mr. O. H. Birley—who seems to me to have been 
singularly successful, has come into my possession. Mr. Main- 
waring’s work is frequently worthy of all possible respect in the 
performance, and is invariably so—I cannot say this too emphati- 
cally—in the intention. 


The death of poor Jewitt reminds me of a story which | 
always thought extremely funny. Men are, of course, accus- 
tomed to apply phrases familiar to them in the course of their 
profession to the ordinary events of life, and the result is 
frequently quaint. A good many years ago Jewitt was engaged 
to a girl who had not been strictly truthful in the matter of 
Anno Domini ; the engagement was broken off, and Jewitt was 
confiding details of the matter to a friend and adviser who took 
a great interest in him. He explained the cause of the rupture, 
and went on to add: ‘ Besides, you know, sir, she was really 
twenty-seven, and she told me she was only twenty-two. That 
was giving her wrong age, and she might ‘have been disqualified 
for that, mightn’t she?’ A remark of Mornington Cannon’s 
also comes into my head. His uncle Joseph, the popular and 
expert trainer, is an excellent all-round sportsman, a very good 
cricketer amongst other things. He was batting once in a 
match at Chevely, took his guard with great care and delibera- 
tion, prepared to do mighty deeds, but was unfortunately bowled 
first ball. This was a blow; but he resolved to make up for 
the disaster in his second innings. Again he went to the wicket, 
eager to retrieve the mishap. The first ball came down and 
carried away his middle stump. His nephew was watching the 
performance. ‘Form quite correct!’ was his quiet comment, as 
the defeated batsman disconsolately strolled away. 


The manuscript of a book called ‘Pinkand Scarlet,’ by Lt.-Col. 
Alderson, chanced to come into my hands a few days ago. It 
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is the work of a singularly accomplished horseman and a keenly 
observant soldier, and the nature of it will be guessed by the 
well-chosen title : it contrasts the hunting-field with the battle- 
field, showing, amongst other things, how the lessons of the 
former may be applied to the latter ; and I was so much struck 
with the work that I have begged permission to extract material 
for a couple of articles, the first of which will be found elsewhere 
in this number. The publisher, who will presently issue the 
volume, asked me not to take ‘all the cream,’ and I have by no 
means done so. ‘Pink and Scarlet,’ when sent out in book 
form, will, indeed, be found equally good throughout, and I 
expect that what I have selected will induce readers to make 
~ acquaintance with the work as a whole. 


Of course it is, unhappily, impossible to #i// every bird at 
which one fires, | mean to kill it dead on the spot ; but I am 
afraid that all young sportsmen—-and a sportsman may be 
young at any age: I refer to the novice at sport—by no means 
realise the enormous difference, from a purely sporting point 
of view, between crumpling up a bird high in the air so that he 
falls heavily and lies absolutely motionless, and in getting a few 
stray pellets into it anywhere, and gathering it, a long way off, 
later on. I was looking the other day again at the admirable 
chapter on the subject, written by Mr. A. Stuart-Wortley in the 
Pheasant book of the ‘ Fur, Feather, and Fin’ series—a volume 
I am proud to have edited—and every one who shoots may be 
cordially recommended to read what Mr. Stuart-Wortley there 
says: ‘ “I rather think you will find a dead bird in that wood,” 
is the sort of remark one constantly hears gunners of a certain 
class make to a keeper at the end of a beat; “and I fancy one 
fell behind the hedge over there. I hit that hen very hard, but 
she went on—no, I don’t mean the one with her leg down, 
though we ought to get her. There’s another by that tree, and 
oh! the dog’s after that cock—he’s running.” The “one by the 
tree” is down, and is kicking hard till a clumsy beater slays 
him with a stick ; but all these birds, very probably, ought to 
have been killed clean, while several that are dead have 
gradually fluttered to the ground and had a good kick before 
they died or were put an end to. If the gunner in question, 
who blazed away at everything that came very near him low 
down, complacently says that he “ got” so many, and is content 
with the “ getting,” there is no hope for him ; if he recognises the 
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fact that the man next to him, who made a smaller contribution 
to the total, but took only sporting shots and killed every bird 
dad, did infinitely better work, he may in the time become a 
creditable shot.’ 


With reference to the ‘lob’ or ‘cob’ question, discussed in 
the November number—arising from Mr. W. J. Ford’s studies 
of various editions of ‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays’—‘ W. C. G.’ 
kindly writes : ‘Dear Rapier,—I can vouch for “lob” at Eton 
in 1843; “cob” unknown. Also at Rugby (I being a Master) 
“lob” was the word, not, as far as I know, “cob,” from 1871 
onwards. But schoolboy terms vary much with schools, and 
even for the same school at different times. The reading in 
the original edition, when ascertained, will not prove “cobs” 
to have been meant by Tom Hughes, even though printed. 
What you want most is to get a Xugby man of T. H.'s standing 
to say which was the word used then. There is still living (I 
believe) at Northfield House, Rugby, D. Buchanan, Esq. He 
is four years senior to me, and a Rugbeian. He, a veteran 
cricketer, could give you an opinion. Misprints hold their 
place marvellously. Here is a case in point. Not long after 
the appearance of the “Heathen Chinee,” I was told when 
talking over it with another that “In his sleeve, which was large, 
there were twenty-four packs ” was a misprint of packs for jacks = 
knaves. Obviously in euchre the “right and left bower” are 
‘knaves or jacks ; and these twenty-four cards would be easier 
to conceal than twenty-four “ packs,” and more handy. But Ido 
not vouch for Bret Harte having written “jacks.” I have seen 


it invariably printed “packs.” If it was a mistake, there it has 
stuck !’ 
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